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FOREWORD 

Acknowledgment is due the memory of Robert 
Louis Stevenson for his general description of the 
singing contest at Butaritari, in Part III: The Gil- 
berts, of "The South Seas." 



THE DRIFTING DIAMOND 



They were telling old tales, by the light of paper 
lanterns, as the Omega swung us from the Jeweled 
Hill to Kowloon-side, and around again from Stone- 
cutter's to Wanchi. A land-breeze played with a 
sea-breeze in the quiet harbor; the change of the 
monsoon had annoimced itself that afternoon in a 
deluge of warm rain. The smell of the Eastern lands 
came out to us as we drifted idly about our moor- 
ings — that smell we'd all caught so often off the hills 
of Java after a long voyage, and carried with us up 
and down the China Sea. 

Clewley had just arrived from England, after an 
absence of years. He'd been closely associated with 
Hong Kong in the early days, and spoke with famil- 
iarity of events that are now history. That night, 
the past cast up its buried and half-forgotten riches. 
And before the moon had set, a fresh chapter was 
added to the story of the Drifting Diamond — the 
final chapter, I was about to say, but who knows? 
More than once in the course of that story, the final 
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word might reasonably be expected; but each time 
the Drifting Diamond turns up again, and the tale 
goes on. 

Lee Fu Chang, merchant, philosopher, and un- 
fathomable Chinaman, dropped the first hint, sitting 
with hands clasped somewhere in the folds of long 
silken sleeves. " Captain Clewley, do you remember 
an individual by the name of Rodney Lane?" he 
asked. 

Clewley looked up, gazed at his friend with a 
blank expression, and suddenly got a light. "Not 
the chap with the diamond — the time of the big 
typhoon? " 

"The same," said Lee Fu Chang. "Perhaps 
Captain Nichols has already told you? The diamond 
drifted back to us; and a strange thing happened — 
strange things." 

"I say!" Clewley leaned forward with rising 
interest. "Wasn't that what you named it, Nichols 
— the Drifting Diamond? It had turned up again, 
like a bad penny, before I left the East; you yourself 
had found it, or seen it, or heard of it, and then had 
lost it or couldn't get hold of it or something of the 
sort. I have a confused recollection. But I remem- 
ber the chap, fast enough — and the typhoon! By 
Jove!" 
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"Yes," said Lee Fu Chang, "it was a unique 
experience. Nothing like it will ever happen again." 

"What became of him?" 

"Ah!" exclaimed the Chinaman. "What, in- 
deed? — a miracle! You recall that he was of noble 
birth — that is to say, the inheritor of traditions and 
names? The traditions were strong enough; they 
saved him, after all ! Yes. But the woman, his wife, 
is the greater wonder. In the East, such women 
appear seldom, and become Queens or Goddesses, 
living for all time." 

"Don't delude yourself, my friend," interrupted 
Nichols. "They appear seldom enough in the West, 
in all conscience!" 

Lee Fu Chang bowed. " I trust that you make of 
them Queens and Goddesses, then," he said. "It 
is their due." Suddenly he disengaged his hands, 
and allowed himself a swift and expressive gesture. 
"Review that scene. Captain Nichols! Here sat 
the man; and here you sat, speaking. It was a trial 
of souls. Then, in a moment of tension, the woman 
arose and took the great diamond that you held — 
the diamond like a bright star. I saw that her hand 
was calm and steady. And her husband shook beside 
us like a man sick with fever! I myself was shaken." 

Clewley looked from one to the other for enlight- 
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enment. In the pause, I appealed to Nichols. "Be- 
gin at the beginning!" I cried. "Who was Rodney 
Lane?" 

"Yes, tell the story," said Lee Fu Chang. "It is 
yours by right." 

The captain of the Omega settled himself in his 
deck-chair. "Who was Rodney Lane? I never 
knew exactly," he began. " He came to us [out 
of the fog of life, and was our companion for one 
short but momentous voyage. Strictly speaking, we 
merely made his acquaintance. He told us little 
enough about himself; for your well-bred Briton in 
trouble is apt to be reticent as to his connections and 
affairs. There's no doubt that he was well-bred; 
likewise there's no doubt that he was in trouble. 
The sort of trouble, too, that a fellow would want to 
keep his family out of; though it wasn't so rocky as 
the trouble some yoimg chaps lock up in their 
hearts. Lee Fu, who's had dealings with him since, 
probably knows what there is to know. But for my 
part, I haven't the least curiosity. I don't care 
about his lineage — ^I saw his soul. I saw what came 
to him, I saw him face to face with death; for all our 
chance and brief contact, I can never forget him. 
Events crowded, accimiulated — events far more im- 
portant than the personality involved. I might 
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forget the boy; after all, he was a very ordinary 
stone thrown by fate into the wide sea. But the 
ripples of that plunge weren't ordinary; they reached 
far, they disturbed distant and quiet waters — they 
disturbed me, at the ends of the world and after 
years, rocked me, swept me from my course, pounded 
my old heart against the cruel black reef of the in- 
exorable Facts — after I'd beheld the splendor of a 
dreaml .... So I can't forget him. He's the 
first link of a long and terrible chain. 

"About fifteen years ago, late one July, I was 
sailing from Singapore for Hong Kong. Clewley 
and Lee Fu Chang, here, had engaged passage with 
me; and we were hurrying to get away before the 
southwest monsoon broke up. At almost the last 
moment, I received a note from Pembroke, a friend 
of mine who held a position imder Government, 
asking me to call without fail before I left. As he 
wasn't a man to make a needless request, I lost no 
time. Three o'clock of that afternoon foimd me in 
his office. 

"* Captain Nichols,' he said, plunging at once 
into the business, *I want your assistance in one of 
the most disagreeable cases that's ever come my 
way.' 

" * Dangerous, or otherwise? ' I inquired. 
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"He laughed. * The facts are these/ he said. 'An 
old gentleman of my acquaintance, an important 
and influential member of the peerage, took it into 
his head this year to send his favorite nephew on a 
trip about the world. The young fellow arrived in 
Singapore a month ago, consigned to me, as you 
might say. He's twenty-four, and vastly inex- 
perienced; his family is a power at home; and such 
charges have to be looked after, you know. A 
beastly responsibility. Now the crash has come. 
The fool's gone diamond-mad!' 
" ' rHamond-mad? ' I asked. ' What's that? ' 
"'He's lost his heart to a diamond — there's no 
other way of expressing it. How he first ran foul of 
the thing, what the circimistances were, I can't per- 
suade him to tell. There's a mystery that I don't 
like, surrounding the whole adventure. He saw a 
diamond somewhere; and after that, he says, could 
think of nothing else night and day. You'll have 
to take this story at its face value. Captain, and fill 
in the details for yourself; I'm absolutely in the dark. 
Such an affair isn't normal; I don't imderstand it, 
I can't feel any sympathy for it. Why, hang it all, 
Nichols — oh, well, what's the use of talking? Soon 
after Lane's arrival — ^his name is Rodney Lane, by 
the way — ^he began to speak of this diamond. For 
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a while I took no notice. At last he grew so ex- 
travagant over it, sounded so wild, you know, that 
I became worried, and tried to find out where he'd 
been and who his associates were. No, sir! — ^not a 
word. It seems his honor was involved; he'd been 
pledged to silence, if you please! Great notions of 
honor, the yoimg have. Well, this went on; he'd sit 
here in my office by the hour, dreaming, and waking 
up now and then to tell me I didn't imderstand. I 
didn't. An unholy infatuation, I called it ; he laughed 
at me. Why, Captain, the damned stone had en- 
chanted him; a flesh-and-blood woman couldn't 
have hit him harder!' 

I see,' I said, jumping at a conclusion. *You 
want me to take him away — ^remove him from the 
zone of disturbance, as it were? ' 

"Pembroke sighed. *Too late for that,' he said. 
*He's bought the diamond!' 

I began to be interested. * Paid for it? ' I asked. 

* Bought and paid for it,' said Pembroke. * Yes- 
terday he rushed in like a man amok, clapped me 
on the back, and flashed a most amazing diamond in 
my face. Half as big as your fist, Nichols — the most 
wonderful thing you ever saw! "What's that?" I 
asked in astonishment. "It's mine! It's mine!" 
he kept repeating. " Yes, but what is it? " I insisted. 
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Didn't realize, you know; didn't dream for a moment 
. . . . "It's the diamond," he told me. "I just 
bought it. It's mine!" Well — ^there you are. The 
boy's not really to blame; he was brought up in 
wealth, without restraint — ' 

"'Hold on,' I interrupted. *You were just saying 
that you had no sympathy with him. Have you 
changed your mind? ' 

"*Not at all! Not at all!' snapped Pembroke. 
'The thing's abnormal. Only, after seeing the gem, 
I could begin to comprehend — that is to say, it 
wasn't altogether causeless, as such affairs often are. 
You imderstand what I mean? ' 
Not quite,' I said. 'But go on.' 
Hang it all, Nichols, I saw the fascination there 
might be in that jewel. It — ^it gave me a tiun. Al- 
most my first thought was that it couldn't be gen- 
uine. The boy'd been cheated, imposed upon. I at 
once started an investigation. Lane had drawn on 
his uncle, the Earl; the banks here knew him well, 
and had honored his draft. I discovered that the 
paper had been made out in the name of one of the 
most reputable Chinese merchants in Singapore. So 
I called on him, and was told with proper Chinese 
courtesy to mind my own business. By Jove, what 
could I do? Lane was of age: the transaction was 
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valid. I gave up that course, and persuaded young 
Lane to take the diamond immediately to a jeweller. 
Er — ^the stone's actually genuine, Nichols! What do 
you think of that? By the way the fellow looked at 
us, and the strange questions he asked, I'm con- 
vinced that Lane managed to make a good bargain, 
at least.' 

"*At least?' I queried. 

'^'Whatever else he may have got himself mixed 
up in, I mean. We went to a native jeweller in 
whom I have the utmost confidence. He took the 
diamond, gave one look at it, then covered it up 
quickly and glanced around the shop. '^What's the 
matter?" I asked. He disregarded my question 
entirely. "How long you have?" he demanded. 
"Why, a few days," I answered. "I want to know 
if it's a good diamond." He gave a start, and swept 
the room again with his eyes. " Good diamond — ? " 
he repeated. "Yes," I said. "Perfect, genuine, 
worth money." His eyes came around to my face, 
and searched it as if to discover some hidden mean- 
ing to my words. "All know — " he began; then 
broke off short. "You been Pancore this week?^* he 
inquired. "Pancore?" I exclaimed, utterly at a 
loss. " I haven't been in Pancore for years ! What's 
all this nonsense? Is the diamond good?" "Yes," 
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he said with a fixed smile. "Perfect diamond. 
Worth money." "How much?" I asked. He 
shook his head. "Say, twenty thousand poimds?" 
I persisted. " Oh, yes! " he said. I fixed him with a 
stem glance. "You tell me true?" "True, true, 
Sahib!" he answered. "Will you buy it for that?" 
I cut in. He got up swiftly, pressed the gem back 
into Lane's hand, and fled before our eyes into a 
rear room — ^left us standing there. Now, what do 
you make of it, Nichols? ' 

"*Hm — ^anyone unacquainted with the East might 
suspect that he was lying to you.' 

"*Yes, but we know he wasn't. I've had dealings 
with the man. No — ^by Jove, Nichols, he was 
afraid! ' 

"* Evidently,' I said. * There's probably some 
superstition attached to this diamond. I've heard 
of such things.' 

"Pembroke nodded with an appearance of relief. 
'Just what I think. This diamond is large enough to 
be known, to have a name.' He wheeled in his chair, 
and faced me. *Now that you know the story, will 
you take yoimg Lane north with you, Captain 
Nichols?' 

"I waited some minutes before answering. There 
were points that didn't seem clear, didn't seem quite 
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real. Here was Pembroke, now. I knew him well; a 
more stolid and conventional Briton you don't often 
meet. And yet, he hadn't talked with his wonted 
assurance; or rather, he'd begun well, but had sud- 
denly petered out. Why? The only part of his 
story that had rung true, was the incident of the 
jeweller. Evidently, Pembroke himself was inter- 
ested in that diamond. Why, again? You see, I 
didn't know then — ^what I was soon to learn. 

" *Be frank with me, Pembroke,' I said. *Is there 
anything else? This diamond is fascinating, you say? * 

"*It fascinated Lane,' my friend answered shortly. 
' Got him in a devil of a hole, too, didn't it? That's 
all I know, on my honor. Of course — ' Pembroke 
picked up a pencil and began passing it through his 
fingers — *now that it's happened, finished and done 
with, and no way out, I feel a certain curiosity, you 
know. Such a gem is too valuable to be out of a 
vault; but he insists on carrying it aroimd with him. 
Imagine that! Takes it out and gloats over it in 
secret, I do believe. Stujff and nonsense! — ^but it's 
not finished yet. I have a feeling — and can only 
hope for the best.' 

" * I venture to say he'll soon get over it. Would 
you mind telling me what he paid?' I inquired. *A 
moment ago you mentioned a large sum. ' 
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"'That was the figure/ said Pembroke. * Twenty 
thousand pounds sterling!' 

"'Whew! What will the old man say?' 

" ' He'll be the angriest Earl in all England for a 
while. Yoimg Lane has the diamond for value re- 
ceived, to be sure; and the money won't be a drop 
in the bucket. But the principle is bad. At any 
rate, he must leave Singapore at once, one way or 
another. I don't want him picking up any more 
expensive playthings in my vicinity.' 

"'I'll take him, Pembroke,' I said. 'Captain 
Clewley and Lee Fu Chang are also going north 
with me; we'll be a pleasant party. Clewley you're 
probably acquainted with; and maybe you recollect 
Lee Fu Chang — ^you met him one evening on my 
ship, a number of years ago. A wonderful man. 
I'm not aware that he knows diamonds, but he 
knows human nature. It could do Lane no harm 
to associate with three elderly men for a passage. 
He'd understand Clewley at once; I don't coimt; 
and Lee Fu might show him things not dreamed in 
his philosophy. Perhaps, you know, they'll meet 
imder a lucky star.' 

"How little I foresaw what time would bring 
about between those two! 
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"So it was arranged; and Rodney Lane, with his 
diamond concealed somewhere about him, became 
one of our ship's company. He came readily; mere 
details of environment had at that time no interest 
for him; and we sailed on the last day of July. The 
monsoon already showed signs of breaking. It was 
a novel experience for Lane, to be cooped up on a 
Uttle bark and subjected to the inconveniences of 
sailing-ship life; but, as I said, nothing could have 
been disagreeable to him just then. Besides, he was 
a most adaptable young man — a remarkable young 
man, in fact. He was remarkable for an appearance 
of absolute normality, if you know what I mean. 
It's only now and then you see a person who acts 
with native freedom, whose manner is simple, spon- 
taneous, true. We're a world of apes, in the main 
— ^always some oddity, some aflFectation, a screw 
loose somewhere. As I watched Lane, I found 
it hard to believe that he'd been guilty of an ex- 
cessive breach of nature. He had the phjrsique, 
the face, and the soul of your fine English boy; an 

open, serious attentiveness, a clear eye, a ruddy 

13 
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cheek, the shoulders of an athlete, the waist of a girl. 
You know the breed — there's none better. This 
made it doubly queer. For there was no dodging 
the fact that he was to all intents and purposes in 
love. In a way, it capped the charm. 

"Yes, the symptoms were the same, strange as it 
may seem. He went about smiling to himself; an 
inward light illuminated him. For the first few days, 
he fairly suflFered with imexpressed emotion; he 
wanted to share his glorious secret, to confide. . . . 
Oh, I saw it plainly, as I lived with him, talked with 
him, and by degrees initiated him into the problems, 
trials, and affairs of a sailor's routine. He was 
hugely entertained, but carried with him all the 
while the air of a man consecrated to higher things. 

"We were sitting by the rail one afternoon, dis- 
cussing everything from a needle to a gale of wind. 
It was a lazy day, the breeze light, the sea smooth, 
the sun dazzling; faint soimds from aloft, you know, 
little squeaks and groans, soft purrings of reef-points 
against lifting sails. By this time Lane and I had 
become quite intimate. We wandered on, and at 
last a long silence fell — ^we'd run down. Although 
he wasn't aware of it, we were both thinking of the 
same thing. 

"The moment seemed propitious, and I took the 
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bull by the homs. ' Mr. Pembroke told me of your 
luck in securing a valuable diamond/ I said delib- 
erately, without looking in his direction. 

"The silence deepened, while the yoimg fellow 
weighed the propriety of my r^nark. * Did he? ' he 
commented, on his guard, and wondering, no doubt, 
how much Pembroke had told me. Then his boy- 
ishness asserted itself; he leaned towards me with a 
rapturous expression. ' It's a marvel ! ' he exclaimed. 
'The most beautiful diamond in the world! Would 
you like to see it?' Before I could stop him, he'd 
opened his coat, fumbled inside his shirt, and drawn 
forth an object that flashed in the sunEght like a 
handful of white fire. 

"Luckily, he was back-to the helmsman. 'For 
God's sake, man, close your fiist!' I said in a low 
voice. 'Behave as if you were speaking of ordinary 
things, and come below to my room.' 

"He sauntered behind me down the companion- 
way. Once inside the room, I closed the door. 'You 
' must be more cautious!' I said sharply. 'Diamonds 
have the devil in them. Here I am with a ship on 
my hands, a Chinese crew forward that's equal to 
any crime, and a couple of half-breed officers whom 
I wouldn't entrust with my valuables, however 
capable they may be about decks. One sight of that 
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Stone would bring the whole sanguinaiy c^owd of 
'em aft on us to-night!' 

"His eyes opened wide. *No — ^really?' he stam- 
mered. 'I had no idea — Please forgive me.' 

"'I'm not offended,' I answered. 'I'm thinking 
of you; you're a part of my responsibility now. 
One can't be over-careful in this quarter of the 
world.' 

No — I'm beginning to see!' He extended his 
hand, palm upward. 'There it is,' he said. 

"I took the great gem, and gazed at it without 
speaking. Have any of you fellows ever held a 
diamond the size of a small egg? The sensation is 
peculiar. It's been well said that, to the imaginative, 
diamonds are more potent than women. I've seen 
beautiful women, have even looked into their eyes; 
but, to me, they're soon forgotten. They leave no 
barb in the soul; their very humanity is an antidote; 
for, after all, they're your own flesh and blood, and 
the world's full of them. But a diamond, now — I 
The whole roimd globe, miles of moimtains, acres 
of plains, convulsions, upheavals, inexorable forces, 
slow time drawn out into coimtless years — all these 
have produced but a peck or so of 'em. They're the 
distilled material beauty of a planet, as rare as man's 
few lines of poetry, or his few imperishable dreams. 
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You understand — I'm referring to diamonds^ not to 
the insignificant chips that people set in rings. This 
was a diamond that I held; it weighed heavy , its 
light was a flame. A strange dizziness overcame 
me, a sense of unreality, a shock of transmutation — 
as if, somehow, I'd never be the same again. 

" ' Well, what do you think? ' asked Lane, breaking 
in upon my reverie. 

"The question brought me back to myself, to a 
diamond-less life. 'No wonder you wanted it!' I 
exclaimed. 'A man would almost sell his soul for 
that diamond ! ' 

He looked at me narrowly. At the time, I 
didn't notice it; it was only too late that I remem- 
bered his glance. I'd lapsed again into the dream. 
Lucky fellow, he hadn't been forced to sell his soul; 
though maybe he'd compromised his honor a bit. 
But I understood. Not that I coveted the diamond; 
I hope I was too old for that. No, not at all. I 
simply had a desire to hold it a little longer. I 
turned away, to get the light on it, and heard him 
move behind me. It was an uneasy movement; I 
suppose the diamond had passed out of his sight for 
a moment. But blindness stiQ possessed me. A 
marvel indeed, I said to myself, turning the stone 
over and over, basking like any moonstruck fool in 
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the clear baleful light that seemed to hide miles deep 
in the very heart of the crystal. 

"'The devil's certainly in it!' I cried. *Look at 
those blue shadows!' I bent over it again. * Where 
do you keep the thing? ' I asked, in all innocence. 

"An oppressive silence followed my question. I 
waited, expecting an answer — and suddenly realized 
what I'd said. One of those remarks, you know, that 
a fellow can't get out of. And I made the common 
mistake. * I mean, I should think you'd be afraid — 
You ought to have a safe place — ' I floimdered. 

"'Yes,' he said shortly. 'I have.' He came 
aroimd in front of me. ' I carry it on my body. The 
man who tries to get it, has me to reckon with.' 

"His hand was extended sullenly, a bit impe- 
riously. By Jove! — ^I couldn't quite believe. . . . 
'Be very careful,' I said, passing over the diamond 
in as frank a manner as possible. 'Of course you 
have firearms? * 

"He nodded. 'Good ones. • . . Loaded.' 

"Another pause ensued, in which I thought 
rapidly. What should I say? The conversation 
had abruptly butted into a wall. The desire to 
assure him that I had no designs on his infernal 
diamond, precluded any sane remark. Silence was 
bad enough; but speech might have been disastrous. 
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The thing was done — ^he suspected me! I saw him 
turn, open the door, and go out in silence, leaving me 
alone with my conscience. I'd been commissioned 
by Pembroke to minister philosophically to this 
boy's soul; and behold the result! Stupid ass! — I, 
who prided myself on prudence, on perspicacity, had 
behaved without tact or reason. My tongue had 
run away with me, if you please. And yet, wasn't 
it something behind my tongue, something that came 
from without to loosen my speech, like a stiff drink 
on an empty stomach? I could see him, off by him- 
self somewhere, going over the interview, dwelling 
upon it, magnifying it. What did he know of me? 
An obscure captain of an insignificant bark, a trader 
on the fringe of the world, consorting with strange 
people, speaking in Qiinese to his crew — and per- 
sonally queer, very queer! Who would have blamed 
him for a grain or two of suspicion? The fault was 
mine. But I hadnH wanted the diamond; I'd 
simply thought, or felt, how pleasant it must be to 
possess such a gem. As far as I could determine, 
the whole trouble had sprung from that. Why need 
any idea of ownership have crept into the matter? 
Why, by the seven devils of darkness, had I been 
momentarily knocked senseless — ^by nothing, by a 
mere sensation that I couldn't analyze or define? 
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" I leaxned why later. It was because the diamond 
itself had an influence, a power — and that power 
was the power of evil. Oh, laugh away, you fellows. 
We're sitting here imder the guns of the law; our 
souls and bodies are at peace. Would you affirm, 
from that, that all life is serene, that all the mys- 
teries are explained? What do you know? — ^what 
do you know, I ask you? K I had you alone with 
the stars on a high hill, I could make you believe. 
It was the influence of the diamond, I say. I learned 
that an inanimate stone could invert truth to false- 
hood, could transform souls, could call forth as if by 
enchantment the latent sin of humanity, could incite 
men to hate, to lust, to murder. Either that — or the 
stone wasn't inanimate at all, was rather the active 
evil itself, the directing force, the intelligence. Take 
your choice: I incline to the latter view. The re- 
sult's the same — a page of crimes, a trail of blood. 

"But all this was unknown to me then; I had only 
the first vague intuition. A real and rather dis- 
agreeable situation, however, confronted me plainly. 
After supper, I sought Lane out in a lonely comer of 
the deck. 

"'Mr. Lane, I want to talk with you,' I began, 
resolving on candor as my only course. * You thought 
this afternoon that I wanted your diamond; and 
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when I realized it, I was so astonished and angry 
that I couldn't say anything. We saUors are tactless 
fools — but honest. Remember this: — ^Mr. Pem- 
broke wouldn't have told me your story, much less 
entrusted me with your safety, if he hadn't known 
me to be a man of honor.' 

"*That occurred to me a while ago,' said yoimg 
Lane. ' I know you must be honest, Captain. But, 
at first — ^well, you said queer things. You'll ac- 
knowledge you did? ' 

''It was good to hear him, good to see an honest 
heart respond. . . . Oh, by Jove, I almost said 
'respond to honesty!' But I wasn't honest, I hadn't 
told him all. His diamond had touched me. Yes! — 
turn and twist as I've tried, I suppose I'd really 
coveted the gem. There's an Eastern proverb : — ' A 
smile may be adultery.' In a word, I'd simply been 
too clever for Lane. And I felt it, felt the shame of 
it. It was a lesson to me; it told me to beware. 

"'I'll acknowledge that I was any kind of a fool 
you wish to designate,' I laughed. ' But you haven't 
guessed the real cause of my performance. I was 
worried about you. I'm still worried.' 

"'What do you mean?' he asked, with an air of 
not caring particularly to be the object of my solici- 
tude. 
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Vm. not in the habit of wasting anxiety, Mr. 
Lane/ I told him. 'You see, I had no idea until I 
saw it, how valuable your diamond was. Now, 
listen to me: — ^I have a Chinese crew; and twenty- 
four hours elapsed before we sailed, after it was 
known that you were going with us. Chinamen pick 
up news in peculiar ways; it seems to drift around 
among 'em, and crops out at the most imf ortimate 
times. I take it that your purchase of such an 
enormous diamond might be an item of news. 
You're the only one who knows the details; and even 
if the transaction were a secret — Mr. Lane, I've 
been through several desperate affairs with these 
people, and they leave bad memories. Try to ap- 
preciate my position. A ship-captain is responsible 
for everything on his vessel; he's the law, the judge, 
and the jury — the executioner, too, if necessary; he's 
the moral code, the tone of the ship; and if he doesn't 
keep his eyes open, he's very likely to die. Lose his 
ship, anyway, and his good name. It was with no 
intention of presuming upon your confidence — ' 
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Don't speak of it!' Lane interrupted. 'I mis- 
judged you. Captain.' He paused, and drew nearer 
to me. ' I say, you aren't expecting trouble? ' 

"I smiled to myself. * That's a sailor's attitude 
towards life,' I answered. * We're trained to expect 
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trouble. The Universe is against, not for, us. What 
peace we get, we have to win. All the pirates aren't 
dead yet, not all the mutineers hanged. Mr. Lane, 
do you ever consider what a dreadful force you've 
brought into your life — ^what a crystal of incipient 
crime, lust, and terror you carry aroimd strapped 
somewhere on your belly? ' 

"He played a nervous tattoo on the rail. *As I 
told you, I'm beginning to see.' The iron had 
pricked him — ^I wasn't sorry. Of course, I had no 
foimdation for such a framework of alarm as I'd 
reared; but the surmise was so possible, so true to 
the known components, that I foimd myself in a 
strong way of beUeving my own Ke. It was the 
sort of fiction that's truer than fact. To young Lane, 
however, it was no fiction, but an actual and im- 
minent situation. He folded his arms and squared 
his shoulders, looking off into the void disclosed by a 
new sight, by an as yet imdeveloped experience. 

"*I wanted it!' he burst out suddenly, passion- 
ately — then stopped. The words had, I think, pen- 
etrated the armor of his own youth. '/ wanted itl^ 
How simple, how comprehensive, how final. . . . 
Why not? He wanted it. 

"'Well, you've got it,' I said. 'Now you want to 
keep it— keep yourself, too.' I took a tum up the 
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deck. How interesting all this would be to Lee Fu, 
I thought. By Jove, why not take it to him? I'd 
unconsciously paved the way. I came back to 
Lane's side. ' Have you shown the diamond to our 
Chinese passenger? ' I asked. 

"'Certainly not!' he said, in a tone of siuprise. 
'I wouldn't be quite as foolish as that.' 

"'Thanks,' I put in dryly. 

"'Oh, I say. Captain, you know what I mean! 
This man's an utter stranger to me. And then, you 
don't seem to have much of an opinion of China- 
men.' 

"'Nonsense, my dear fellow,' I remonstrated. 
'You haven't much of an opinion of Cardiff coal- 
heavers — or wouldn't have, if you knew them. You 
must have learned in Singapore that Chinamen are 
much like the rest of us — there are good ones and 
bad ones. No gentility in the world is so old, so 
honorable, so noble as China's. Our friend Lee Fu 
traces his family for a thousand-odd years. He's the 
soul of truth and wisdom. Clewley you know — ^he's 
a man of your own kmd. You should confide in 
both of them. We four can trust each other; and 
really' — I put my hand on his arm — 'it's impossible 
to say what my crew knows. I wouldn't be at all 
surprised to learn that they were at this very minute 
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plotting to murder us to-night, and steal your dia- 
mond!' 

"'My God!' exclaimed Lane. * It isn't possible ! ' 
He wheeled on me suddenly. ' Captain, I'll tell you 
something that's been worrying me — I bought the 
diamond of a Chinaman! He wouldn't. . . .?' 

"I'd forgotten that point of Pembroke's story. 
The fact almost startled me, coming as it did to 
strengthen my fictitious case. *He might!' I said, 
*If by any chance he did, you couldn't have taken 
passage on a more dangerous ship — and I couldn't 
have booked a more dangerous passenger. This is 
decidedly a problem for Lee Fu. His knowledge of 
his people is imlimited. More than once, he's 
pulled me out of a bad hole. What do you say — 
shall we go below now and consult him? ' 

"Lane fell in with the notion; my talk had broken 
him up more than I'd intended. Lee Fu and Clewley 
were having a game of cribbage, I remember, as we 
entered the cabin. 'You tell them about it, Cap- 
tain,' said Lane. They looked up in some curiosity. 
Very briefly, I sketched the outline of Lane's ad- 
venture. As I finished, I'll be blessed if my irrepres- 
sible young friend didn't plimk the diamond down 
between them on the card table. 

"Without moving a muscle of his expressionless 
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face, Lee Fu drew a comer of his sleeve across the 
great stone. ' Mr. Lane, the night has eyes ! ' he said 
in a low voice. 

"I laughed. Lane had glanced wildly up at the 
skylight, and started as if he'd seen something. It 
occurred to me how different, lately, the world must 
be seeming to him. A week before he'd been an 
ordinary English boy, seated placidly on the throne 
of the convention — ^an inaccessible position, he'd 
been taught. Now, distrust and warning hedged 
him about, even in the midst of friends; at every 
turn, someone shouted ^ danger!^ in his ear; doors 
were shut, windows barred, voices lowered — the 
night had eyes! 

"But my laugh suddenly died in my throat. I 
pricked up my ears. Li the silence, I'd heard over- 
head the immistakable patter of departing feet. 

"The next moment I picked the three up with my 
eyes, and nodded towards my room. They followed 
hastily, Lee Fu bringing the diamond in a fold of his 
sleeve. ' There was a face at that window ! ' whispered 
Lane, trembling with excitement. 'Nonsense!' I 
said. 'Your imagination. ... At any rate, the 
shutters are closed here.' 'I saw it as plainly as I 
see you,' Lane urged. 'It drew back as I looked.' 

"Lee Fu's voice interrupted calmly. He was 
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examining the diamond, holding it off between 
thumb and forefinger. ' You bought it in Singapore? ' 
he inquired. 

"*Yes/ answered Lane, a trifle anxiously. 'Do 
you know — about diamonds? ' 
Something,' said Lee Fu. 
It's genxiine,' announced Lane. *I had it 
tested by — ' 

"'The stone is without flaw,' interrupted Lee Fu. 
'Would it be a liberty to ask from whom you pur- 
chased it?' 

"Lane hesitated a moment, then shook his head. 
'I can't tell.' 

"Lee Fu's gaze remained fixed on the stone. 'I 
beg your pardon,' he said. 'But this diamond is 
supposed to belong to the Maharajah of Pancore. 
Dreadful results might follow if its absence were 
discovered ! ' 

"'Belongs to whom?' cried Lane, advancing a 
step, his face very white. 

"'It is the so-called Penang Diamond,' said Lee 
Fu. 'I have seen it once — twice. Its history 
vanishes into remote time. Many have loved it, 
many have died for it, and much crime has been 
done in its name.' 

'You mean — ?' began Lane, groping for words. 
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'You mean — The villains!' he burst out suddenly, 
'They told me—' 

"Lee Fu's uplifted hand silenced him. 'I mean 
nothing beyond the fact. For the present, I have 
every conviction that the diamond is yours, law- 
fully and honestly. Perhaps it was sold for gambling 
debts; perhaps it was itself gambled away. The 
Maharajah is unscrupulous and of utter baseness. 
But I must warn you that this is a stone which will 
not be allowed to remain long absent from Pancore. 
It belongs more to the State, to the people, than to 
the Maharajah; there are vital beliefs attached to it. 
Mr. Lane, you carry your life in your hands! My 
life is in danger as I hold the gem!' 

"Lane sat down without warning, as if his legs 
had crumpled beneath him. An absurd puzzled ex- 
pression came over his face — a look that said, what 
a devil of an adventure! That would have been 
the first feeling of any hot headed young chap, I 
suppose. But I couldn't sympathize with him just 
then. It wasn't my diamond, and I was no longer 
young. After the shock of surprise was over, I 
realized without sentimentality the excessive and 
instant danger that he and all of us were in. 

"An unwelcome thought seemed to have struck 
Lane. 'How much would the Penang Diamond 
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be worth?' he asked, evidently prepared for the 
worst. 

"Lee Fu's eyebrows lifted; he paused some time 
before answering. 'That is a difficult question/ he 
said at lengtl>. 'Some objects cannot be measured 
by ordinary scales. A new diamond like this might 
be offered in the market for one hundred thousand 
pounds.' 

"'By Jove!' cried young Lane, springing to his 
feet. 'You don't say! I made a good bargain, at 
least.' 

"Lee Fu passed back the gem, and watched the 
boy as he retiuned it to its leather case. 'The 
Penang Diamond would be a bad bargain as a gift, 
Mr. Lane/ he said." 
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Nichols paused for the steward to fill our glasses. 
Before he could resxiine the narrative, Lee Fu Chang 
stood up. Raising his glass a little, he turned to the 
company. "Gentlemen, I give you a toast: — 'The 
Drifting Diamond— may it forever remain where it 
lies!*" We drank. "And now. Captain Nichols," 
he continued, "I must be going. Forgive the in- 
terruption, and the apparent discourtesy; but I 
know the story well, and have important letters to 
write." He made his departure with some ceremony, 
in a fashion belonging to the old days. 

"There goes a man!" said Nichols, returning from 
the rail. "Always graceful — ^he knows the story. 
Let's see, where was I? Oh, yes — the Penang Dia- 
mond, and the Maharajah of Pancore. 

"You could have knocked me into a cocked hat, 

at this development. I'd thought well enough of my 

fabrication; but here was a fact that outreached it a 

thousandfold. And the problem increased with the 

danger. It was no longer a question of frightening 

a boy into his senses; it was a question of keeping 

the boy's senses inside his skull. 

30 
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"That night, after Clewley and young Lane had 
been persuaded to turn m, I had a long talk with Lee 
Fu behind the closed door of my room. *Lee Fu/ 
I asked, as soon as we were alone, 'are you positive 
about the diamond? ' 

Positive,' he said. 'Perhaps I have never told 
you. Once, Captain, diamonds were a passion of 
mine. Thus I understand perfectly the feelings of 
this yoimg man. Li addition, I acquired and still 
retain the very valuable lore of diamonds. I am, if 
you will forgive me, an authority. Without the 
shadow of a doubt, Mr. Lane possesses the Penang 
Diamond, of priceless worth!' 

"For a moment I sat almost bereft of speech. 
Lee Fu — a, passion for diamonds? I could compre- 
hend his knowing them; and now that I reflected, 
I saw that diamonds must belong to that rare class 
of things which one has to love in order to know — 
things like ships, or birds, or flowers. A new phase 
of human nature opened before me. I recalled the 
sensation, the emotion, that had confoimded my 
being as I'd looked at the diamond for the first time. 
A slight jar only — ^but out of such beginnings come 
the tragic wrecks of the world. 

" ' Have you outlived it? ' I asked abruptly. ' Is it 
quite dead, Lee Fu? ' 
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"Again my friend's eyebrows lifted. ^Nothing 
dies that has entered the soul/ he said. *It may 
slumber, in chains, to be freed at the falling of the 
house. If you ask me, I will say that I have it 
firmly chained.' Lee Fu turned and faced me. *As 
for what we have seen, who could sit by unmoved? 
Here, Captain, is a good boy, honorable, fearless, 
true.' He snapped his fingers. * So niuch for honor, 
courage, and sincerity ! They will bum and be con- 
simied in the white flame of a diamond. The soul 
wiU wither, the body wiU crumble, and nothing will 
remain but ashes, the cold stone, and the white 
flame. Ah, I know! A hxmdred years already has 
this great diamond endured, and a hundred men who 
loved it are now consumed — a man for every year. 
And to him it seems fresh, clean, alluring — a yoxmg 
sweet love!* 

What a danmed shame!' I cried, carried away 
by the thought. *It would be better for him if he 
threw it into the sea to-morrow, and spent the rest 
of his life paying the debt ! ' 

"* Quite so,' assented Lee Fu. * Would you do 
it?' 

"The question had its clever, amusing, shallow 
side. But I considered. There it lay in a nutshell. 
Easy enough to argue, to theorize — but would I? 
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*Lee Fu/ I said, 'I suppose you couldn't find a man 
living, with the strength of mind — ' 

" ' Why? ' he interrupted. ' Men have been known 
to cast even the jewel of life into the sea/ 

"*But that's weakness! Life isn't evil. They 
should have fought. . . . ' 

"Lee Fu waved my remark aside. 'To them, life 
had grown evil,' he said. 'On the other hand, Mr. 
Lane would claim that his diamond is good, and well 
worth fighting for. Much depends upon the point 
of view.' 

"'Then he never would throw the diamond over- 
board,' I observed. 'Not till he changed.' 

"'Oh, surely,' Lee Fu admitted. 'But men have 
been known to change, to grow old in a night, as the 
hair sometimes turns from black to white. We are 
in the hands of Fate, my friend!' 

"These remarks might well claim the power of 
prophecy — a gift that Lee Fu has never, to my 
knowledge, assumed. Perhaps his fancy led him 
out, as mine had led me earlier that evening. But, 
likewise, his fancy couldn't have approached the 
fact, couldn't by any stretch have conceived what 
lay in wait for us just beyond the horizon. 

"'Well, this is to no purpose!' I exclaimed, rousing 
myself, 'What are we going to do about it? They're 
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evidently up to some deviltry forward. Did you 
see the fellow at the skylight? ' 

"^No, but I heard/ 

"'So did I. Lane says there was a face.' 

"'In all probability, Captain, the agent of the 
Maharajah is among your crew. Someone should 
have warned Mr. Lane to conceal his plans.' 

"'At all events, they know now that we're on the 
watch.' 

"Lee Fu shook his head. 'Doubtful,' he said. 
'Had this man seen that he was discovered, he would 
not have allowed himself to be heard also, tmless 
pressed. Perhaps I shall be able to learn something. 
We must wait for the cards to fall.' 

"My brain refused to be quieted that night. Lee 
Fu, the infernal philosopher, could turn in and sleep 
calmly, — ^as I thought; but my nervous organism 
wasn't so placid. I lay a while on the couch, got up 
in disgust and paced the floor, then wandered out 
into the cabin. There my eye fell on the door of 
Lane's room. It appeared to me to be ajar — ^just 
unlatched, you know. 'He wouldn't be so careless 
as to leave his door open!' I growled to myself. 
Without thinking, I turned the knob and pushed. 
By Jove, the door was locked after all I 
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"* Hello I Who's there?' cried Lane, from within. 

" * Captain Nichols/ I answered. * I wanted to see 
if you had locked your door/ 

" * Yes, I have ! ' he said sharply. * I'm awake, too/ 

"For the second time, I realized too late that I'd 
put my foot into it. But I didn't hesitate now. 
* Don't get excited, and think I was trying to break 
into your room,' I said, close to the door. * I wouldn't 
be making all this noise, you know.' 

"I heard him sit up on the edge of the bunk. *I 
think I'll dress,' he muttered, half to himself. 

"*The idea! Stay where you are,' I told him, 
giving the door a shake. * It's all solid — ^nothing can 
get at you. I'm the last one up, and I'm off now.' 

"Back in my room, I ciursed myself again for an 
ass and an idiot. I'd been so long used to being my 
own master, alone and xmqualified — and the tr3dng 
of cabin doors is certainly a captain's prerogative. 
The presence of this diamond, I began to feel, dis- 
torted all hiunan and innocent relations. Its white 
eye was as jealous as the eye of a woman; in its dear 
depths lurked a serpent of distrust — the ancient and 
irremediable evil of knowledge. It had whispered to 
yoimg Lane. How in the devil was I to explain to 
him, if he wouldn't see? 

"With that, I put the foolishness out of my head. 
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and attacked the more serious situation. I was dis- 
turbed over it; and yet, on my word, the sense of im- 
reality was still strong. One reads of such affairs; in 
a dim way one knows that love and lust, diamonds 
and murder, exist for the romantically inclined; but 
to be brought face to face in this summary fashion 
with the embodiment of all disaster, was a bit too 
rich for my assimilation. I had a disagreeable feeling 
that something quite trivial was getting the better 
of me; that I ought to lie down like a rational man, 
and go to sleep. I changed to pajamas, threw my- 
self on the couch, and must have dropped off sooner 
than I'd anticipated. 

"A touch on my arm aroused me. In a second I 
leaped up, fully awake. The lamp had burned low. 
At the head of the couch stood Lee Fu. 

"'Are you aware that when you shook Mr. Lane's 
door, the key fell to the floor inside?' he asked. I 
gazed at him blankly. He returned me a scornful 
glance. * Neither of you noticed!' he said. 'Thus 
men lose their lives — ^by the width of a hair! Are 
you aware also that one key fits all doors in the 
cabin? ' 

"'Yes,' I snapped, a little nettled. 'What of it?' 

"'A small matter,' he said. 'Come with me. I 
have soiled your cabin floor/ 






IV 

" I followed Lee Fu with misgivings. He stopped 
in the center of the cabin, and pointed. In the dim 
light, I made out the figure of a man piled against 
Lane's door — a Chinaman, by the blue cotton gar- 
ments. I ran forward, stepped into something wet 
and warm, and jumped back with a cry. A wild 
poimding suddenly broke out behind the door. 'Let 
me out! Let me out!' shouted the voice of Lane. 
*I can't find the key!' Lee Fu extracted a key from 
another door, picked up the skirts of his long coat, 
leaned over, and released the prisoner. As the door 
flew back, the body fell inboard across the threshold. 
Lane's face appeared above it, white and terrified. 
'For God's sake, what has happened?' he asked 
huskily. 

" ' Careful, Mr. Lane,' said Lee Fu. ' Here is a dry 
place.' He turned to me. 'I think it is your stew- 
ard,' he explained. 

"All this passed so quickly, that it's impossible to 
impart the shock of it. Blood oozed between my 
toes, and I was obliged to sit down at once and wipe 
it off with my handkerchief. Clewley appeared 

37 
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suddenly, clad in pink pajamas and carrying an army 
revolver. Lane, out in the cabin now, was demand- 
ing further explanations. Lee Fu stood before him 
calmly, relating what had taken place. I gathered 
that he had caught a man at Lane's door, had crept 
up behind him, and stabbed him in the back. The 
man was imquestionably dead. 

"'Good God, sir, was this necessary?* I heard 
the yoimg fellow ask, with all the vials of wrath and 
outraged conventionality. 

"*It was imperative,' answered Lee Fu. *The 
opening blow of a contest should be sure and strong.' 

"* Didn't you give him a chance — ^ask him what 
he wanted? ' 

"Lee Fu smiled. * You will find a key in his hand. 
He wanted to enter your room.' 

"'But— but he's deadl^ cried Lane. * You've 
kiUedhimV 

"'Yes!' Lee Fu turned on the boy. 'As he would 
have killed you, had I waited a moment longer! 
Bear in mind, Mr. Lane, that death hovers always 
near your diamond. 

"This, too, seemed unreal — a scene in a dream. I 
sat there, I remember, holding my foot in one hand 
and a bloody handkerchief in the other, and listened 
with interest as they argued a point of morality. 
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Lane couldn't get over the utter lack of amenities; a 
man's life shouldn't have been taken without the 
proper ceremony. His law-boimd British soul was 
fearfully shocked. I watched their faces — the one 
blanched by an entirely new horror; the other grave, 
inscrutable, and schooled to conceal all expression. 
There stood the West and the East: — the West, so 
timid, so squeamish, so saving of its worthlessness, 
so insincere; the East, so outright, so wise, so fun- 
damentally true. 

"'What are you talking about?' I demanded. 
'Lee Fu is right — the man deserved to die.' 

"Lane stepped gingerly towards the body, and 
stared at it with wide eyes. He'd probably never 
seen a dead man before. I could imagine his senti- 
mental reflections — ^how often had that lifeless day 
served the morning coffee, how often had it polished 
the very brass across which it lay. Suddenly he spun 
about like a cockchafer, and threw up his hands. 
*My God!' he said solemnly. 'This is barbarous!' 
The next minute he'd fled to my room — ^fled as if 
from blood spilled by his own hands. I heard the 
door slam behind him. 

" 'Too bad,' commented Lee Fu at my elbow. 'As 
time goes on, and he lives with the diamond, he will 
grow calloused. He will learn — even this. Perhaps 
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it would be kindness in me to show him the proper 
ribs, and the direction of the stroke/ 

"I threw away my foot, and got up. 'Lee Fu, 
you're a source of infinite surprises,' I said. * That's 
a hard thing to do.' I pointed to the body. 

"He smiled. *0h, disagreeable? — yes! But that 
is beside the point. When the mind knows, the 
sensation becomes an illusion, and may be for prac- 
tical purposes disregarded.' 

"I looked at him, and marvelled. No sensation — 
when necessary! The memory of a certain game of 
poker came to me — the memory of my own fear, and 
of Lee Fu's unshaken composure. In the face of 
death, he'd played his cards with absolute indiffer- 
ence. Such is the triumph of the Oriental mind. 

^"By this time, my faculties were gradually coming 
back to me. ' How did you happen to hear what was 
going on?' I asked. 

"'I felt that an attack would be made,' answered 
Lee Fu. ' Listead of retiring, I stood inside my door. 
There I waited three hours. The anxiety of friend- 
ship. • • . Captain, there are some sensations that 
it is not good to kill.' 

" * By Jove — the xmgratef ul young cub ! ' 

"Clewley interrupted us sharply — ^he'd been ex- 
amining the body. ' It's all very well for you to sit 
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there discussing your souls, but here's a dead man 
and a gallon or so of blood. What's to be done? ' 

"*A very pertinent inquiry,' observed Lee Fu. 
^Understand, Captain Nichols,' he went on, turning 
again to me, ^one death to-night is better than a 
holocaust to-morrow night. I know my own people; 
secrecy and dispatch impress them more than great 
power. If you will pardon me, I suggest that, as a 
sailor would say, you hold the turn that I have 
taken.* 

^^I saw that our little stage was set for a climax. 
* Clewley, conceal your gun, but be ready to shoot,' 
I said. *Have you a gun, Lee Fu?' He nodded, 
touching the bosom of his coat. I went to the 
after companion, and called loudly^ for my mate. 
A voice answered with surprising promptness. 'Ye' 
sa'! What, sa'!' It wasn't the mate's voice; the 
next instant I recognized it as belonging to my Chi- 
nese bo'sim. 'Bo'sun, bring two men by the forward 
way, through the dining cabin,' I commanded. 

"A deep silence followed; nothing seemed to 
move in the whole ship. I leaned against the chart 
table, picked up a pair of compasses, and fingered 
them nervously. It was necessary, I saw, that I 
assiraie a nonchalant attitude. I stood directly be- 
neath the lamp and the skylight, a mark for the 
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poorest shot in the world. 'Here's your chance/ I 
said to myself . * No sensation — ^no sensation!' But 
it was a poor effort. My mind insisted on breaking 
loose. Why didn't someone come? — ^what were they 
doing so silently above us? — ^what had we better do? 
The suspense grew maddening; I couldn't stand it 
any longer. 

"'Lee Fu, do you think they're gathering for an 
open attack? ' I asked. 

"He shook his head. *I think they are at a 
loss. They are asking among themselves — ^where is 
Hong Ti, the steward? No one knows: he went 
below on a mission, but has not returned. And now 
the white men are awake. The Captain has com- 
manded the bo'sim and two men to enter; but what 
will be the result? The doors are narrow. Who will 
lead? Thus they whisper. In short, they are afraid.' 
Then I'm going out.' 

'No! They are not afraid to fight, especially in 
darkness. They are afraid to face the unknown.' 

"'But we can't wait here all night — ^with this 
thing!' 

"Lee Fu sat down, and gazed for some instants at 
the opposite wall. When he looked up, an enig- 
matical smile played about his lips. ' Gentlemen, I 
am a devotee of the god called Chance,' he said. 
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'All my life I have watched the cards fall, I have 
watched, seen, and resigned myself. I am the instru- 
ment, Chance is the hand that guides. It has oc- 
curred to me — ' He left his chair, and strode into an 
open space beneath the skylight. *Let us, as you 
would express it, try our luck,' he said. Suddenly he 
lifted his voice, reciting some screed in a high sing- 
song, in a swelling, piercing tone. The dialect was 
strange to me. It seemed to be an incantation — one 
of those weird utterances from the mysterious heart 
of the East — ^words which are the messengers of 
power and doom. 

"Deathly silence again succeeded, to be broken by 
a startling and prolonged wail outside. The cry himg 
in the air, shivered through it, full of terror and 
agony. Then a voice spoke at the skylight: * Master ^ 
we heart We cornel^ There was a scurry of feet 
overhead; other voices took up a moaning chorus — 
a low soimd like the rising of wind in trees. 

"For the fraction of a second, the inscrutable 
smile returned to Lee Fu's face. * Once more the god 
favors us, Captain Nichols,' he said over his shoulder. 
'We win!' 

" ' Win what? ' I cried, utterly bewildered. * What's 
up now? ' 

" He raised a hand in one of his expressive gestures. 
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'Ask nothing, and you will not be refused/ he said. 
'That is a Chinese proverb. Watch, see, and resign 
yourself, as I have done/ 

"As he finished speaking, three men came into 
view at the end of the forward cabin, crouching and 
half-running as if closely pressed. Lane's door 
made a square comer with the door between the 
after and forward cabins; the lower part of the 
steward's body, across the stateroom threshold, 
blocked their way. My bo'sim, in the lead, brought 
himself up with a jerk, looked down, and emitted a 
single gnmt. The others halted behind him, and 
regarded the body; then the eyes of the three rose to 
Lee Fu, standing like a stone image in the center of 
the cabin floor. 

"'A man came with a key, on an errand of doors,' 
said Lee Fu, still motionless, and apparently without 
interest or excitement. 'This man was a fool. The 
key was the key to the door of Death, which he 
opened and entered. Being now unlocked, the door 
stands wide. All has been revealed to me, and will 
be remembered. The Sign lies in his hand!' 

" Simultaneously, they uttered a wild cry and fell 
upon the body. They snatched its hand — the left 
one, I noticed — gazed with staring eyeballs at what 
they saw in the palm, then sank to the floor, their 
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heads between their knees. Lee Fu's hnpassive 
countenance took no notice of them. They crawled 
to his feet, they clasped his ankles, they fawned 
about him like dogs, making low guttural soxmds of 
terror and supplication. At last, through the fren- 
zied chattering, came a few words which I could 
xmderstand. 
" ' Master, we did not know ! We did not know ! ' 
"'We are fools, and madmen! Be merciful! Let 
one death suffice 1 ' 

Master, lift the Curse! We did not know!' 
They spoke in hushed tones, oblivious of their 
audience, as men might speak in a temple, or alone 
with a spirit in the night. He heard without a sign, 
without a soimd. The effect was extraordinary; a 
Force seemed to be about us, occult and nameless — 
a Force evoked by the fear of three prostrate men. 
I was Chinaman enough to attach no religious sig- 
nificance to the scene; for the Chinese bow to nothing 
but the material. In fact, I knew without thinking 
that it was the manifestation of some secret society. 
And yet, it excited my emotion, it inspired my awe. 
The dim light, the shuddering voices, the contrasted 
figures, symbolic of the deepest and most primitive 
instinct of man — ^here was a sight not often seen, a 
glimpse through the gates of the impenetrable. 
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"*Be still!* said Lee Fu sternly. *I have spoken. 
Much depends upon the future. For the present, 
carry forth this meddler with doors. Also send a 
man with water and a swab.' 

"They departed silently, bearing their burden. 
When they'd gone, Lee Fu closed the door between 
the cabins, and stood with his back against it. 'We 
were speaking of sensations,' he remarked, folding 
his hands across his stomach. 'It is the part of a 
philosopher to have no sensation when he has lost 
the game. But when he has won! Ah, then he may 
indulge himself — ^not too much, for fear of the god's 
anger — ^but a little, a very little. As, for instance, to 
consider the odds against which he played. There 
was one chance in a thousand, my friends, that I 
held the proper cards!' 

" 'You're always lucky, Lee Fu,' I said. *The god 
never fails you.' 

"He gazed at me reproachfully. 'Such words 
should not be uttered — or thought,' he answered. 
'Once or twice, Captain, you have seen me win; 
but of the times that I have lost, you know 
nothing. They are for me alone — some to remem- 
ber, others to forget. To win once should be 
enough!' He dismissed the thought with a wave of 
his hand. 
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"^But we don't know what weVe won!' I re- 
minded him. ^Good heavens, Lee Fu, explain!' 

"*0h, we have won all/ he said. * There is no 
more danger. As you would express it, the tables 
are turned; where we watched, they are now watch- 
ing — ^where we feared, they fear.' 

"* Impossible!' exclaimed Clewley. *I can't be- 
lieve that, Lee Fu!' 

"The Chinaman smiled pleasantly. * Yours is an 
unbelieving race. Captain Clewley. You must have 
proofs, solutions; and these I am imable to give. I 
assure you, however, that we are as safe now as we 
were in peril before.' 

"*And the Maharajah's agent — ^if there is one?' 
I put in. 

"*If there is one, he will now find himself working 
alone. He will find himself working, not against four 
men in the cabin, but against a whole ship-full. He 
will not be able to learn the cause of this change. 
Also, when I give the word, he will die! ' 

"* Wonderful, wonderful!' I cried, carried away 
by the fantastic situation. ^I think I must be still 
asleep on the couch ! I don't believe anything at all 
has happened! Young Lane will be relieved.' 

"Lee Fu crossed the cabin to where Clewley and 
I were standing, and lowered his voice. ^I have a 
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Strange request to make, my friends/ he said. *It is 
that neither of you reveal to Mr, Lane what you 
have seen, or the results of it. Perhaps he has 
heard through the door; if so, no matter — ^we will 
make other arrangements. But if not, let him re- 
main in ignorance of our change of status. He 
would not imderstand; I am afraid it woidd seem 
absurd and imtrue to him — or worse, something to 
be discussed, proved, explained. Likewise, he might 
tell of it. You are older men, and, in a measure, 
acquainted with Eastern customs; it is needless for 
me to remind you' — ^Lee Fu's tone became very 
serious — ^^that never, under any possible drama- 
stances, should this scene be mentioned. A careless 
word might endanger my life — ^perhaps your own ! ' 

"*Why, certainly, Lee Fu,' answered Clewley at 
once. *My mouth is closed.' 

"*It never happened,' I chimed in swiftly. *I 
told you it never happened.' Then the singular 
feature of the condition dawned upon me. * Just as 
well for yoimg Lane to worry a bit longer,' I observed. 
*The great thing is that he's safe.' 

"^Exactly,' said Lee Fu. *I had that also in 
mind. How will he bear himself, as knowledge grows 
upon him day by day? Will his love remain con- 
stant? For this time, as you say, he is safe, and 
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among friends; what of times coming, in which he 
will have to watch alone? I tell you, Captain, it is 
best that he gain all possible knowledge while he is 
in our care. And for this, the surest teacher is 
anxiety.' 



"IVe often wondered what Sign it was that Lee 
Fu left in the pabn of the steward's hand. Was it a 
cut, a brand, an ink-mark; or had he closed the dead 
fingers upon some talisman? The secret lures me, 
even yet. Needless to say, I have never asked Lee 
Fu. 

"IVe wondered, too, about that odd request. 
Just why had Lee Fu been so emphatically opposed 
to freeing Lane's mind? It seemed natural enough 
at the time — as natural as anything could have 
seemed. Lane had proved himself a very incautious 
youth; Lee Fu was justified in distrusting him. Si- 
lence, too, was absolutely imperative. I wouldn't 
be yarning about the matter now, by the way, if 
Lee Fu hadn't once before given me permission to teU 
the story; I presimie a change has taken place in the 
under-world of China. But with it all, at this 
distance the request appears out of order, uncalled- 
for — and portentous. That's the point! — ^I suppose 
I would never have thought of it again if it hadn't 
been the prime cause. . . . Mind, I'm not saying 

that Lee Fu was guided by his god of chance. The 

so 
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thing simply happened, as all things do; if you want 
to beUeve that happenings are ruled by something 
else, why, weU and good. He does. I^m inclined to, 
off and on. There's no doubt, though, that if this 
trivial and particular thing hadn't happened, an- 
other vital thing would not have happened — ^in fact, 
there wouldn't be much story left to tell. 

"I found young Lane sitting on the couch in my 
room, with his head between his hands. He barely 
glanced at me as I entered. *What have you been 
doing all this time? ' he asked sulkily. ^ What was all 
that talking? ' 

"* We had some men in to take away the body, and 
Lee Fu questioned them,' I replied. *He thought 
that he might discover a plot. I'm reasonably sure 
that nothing more will occur to-night.' 

"Lane shuddered. *I can't bear to think of it!' 
he cried, clenching his fists. * Captain — ^that danmed 
cold-blooded Chinaman ! ' 

"The boy's simplicity vexed me. *Your cold- 
blooded Chinaman sat up inside his room door, 
watching, while you and the rest of us went to sleep ! ' 
I said severely. * There's no question but that he 
saved your life.' 

"*Yes, I know — ^you told me — ' Lane began, and 
then looked up as if struck by an entirely new 
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thought. *Did he?^ he asked, the two words coming 
slowly. 

"I made no answer, but let him find his own bear- 
ings. After a moment of thought, he spoke again. 
'Then it really was either me or the steward! It 
doesn't seem possible — ^I might be dead ! ' He turned 
to me in a boyish, impulsive way. * What must you — 
he — think of me!' 

"I couldn't resist the opportunity. *You mean, 
what must you think of yourself? ' 

"*Yes!' A flush mounted to the young fellow's 
face. * He sat up — saved my life, and I insulted him ! 
While I was moping here with the door shut, you 
were out there running chances, running my chances 
— on account of me — ' 

"*0n accoimt of your diamond,' I corrected him. 
*It's well to keep the debts separate.' 

"*Damn the diamond!' he cried. *I wish I'd 
never seen it! You're sure it's all over for the 
night? Where is he — ^where is Lee Fu Chang? I 
want to see him.' 

"Lane was on his feet by this time, waving his 
arms — a most explosive youth. It was a fresh 
manifestation of normality. *He's just outside,' I 
got in at last. *Lee Fu! Come here to my room.' 

"The boy met him with outstretched hands. *I 
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seem to be always asking someone's pardon since I 
boarded this ship/ he said, hanging his head a little, 
as a decent chap does when he's convinced that he's 
in the wrong. * I've just been telling Captain Nichols 
that I'm ashamed of myself. I owe you my life.' 

"*My dear sir, what of it?' exclaimed Lee Fu, 
with his blandest smile. * I have read in one of your 
quaint old authors, that we owe our lives to every 
man we meet, for not killing us as we pass by! If I 
remember, the author was discussing the fragility of 
the human organism. There is much truth in that 
fancy.' 

" *But you did,' insisted Lane, determined to wear 
his hair shirt. *You see, waking out of a sound 
sleep, and all that — ^I'm an awful ass! I didn't 
realize. . . .' 

"Lee Fu regarded him steadily for a moment, then 
shook his head. *Why,' he queried, *did you sell 
that soul to a diamond? ' 

"'Because I'm a fool, I suppose!' Lane blurted 
out, missing the significance of the question. 

"'Ah! — ^what is this?' Lee Fu paused as if per- 
plexed. ^It takes a wise man to call himself a fool, 
Mr. Lane,' he said with a bow. *But I imderstood 
that you were much attached to this diamond? ' 

"A look of consternation came into Lane's eyes. 
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By Jove, for the moment he'd forgotten! If he'd 
been confronted with a silly love-letter, he couldn't 
have looked more foolish. He went to the couch, 
and sat down heavily. 

"*I feel years older,' he said. 

"A smile played about Lee Fu's mouth. Cap- 
tain — ^what did I tell you?' he cried. He tinned to 
Lane; but the boy hadn't heard him. For a while 
Lee Fu's eyes searched the face staring there straight 
ahead, full of pain and trouble. ^Mr. Lane, may I 
see your diamond again? ' he asked at length, raising 
his voice. 

"Lane fimibled listlessly inside his shirt, and 
passed over the gem. Lee Fu took it and tinned 
away, interposing his body between us and the dia- 
mond — shutting us out, as it were. By some means 
he managed to give expression to his back. He 
hovered over the stone; he held it off at arm's length, 
got the light through it, and smothered an exclama- 
tion; he drew it nearer, examined it from every 
angle, and shook his head as if overwhelmed by 
thoughts beyond words. During this pantomime. 
Lane had evinced a growing interest. He rose at 
last, strolled across the room, and looked over Lee 
Fu's shoulder. 

"*See, Captain 1' cried Lee Fu, moving the dia- 
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mond back and forth aross the lamp. ^ Observe the 
color! Look deep — there are distant blue lights!' 
He seemed to notice, for the first time, that Lane was 
behind him. *Look, Mr. Lane — ^there are blue lights 
like shadows — ^beyond, and beyond, and always an- 
other beyond! It is like pursuing a ghost through 
the clear, empty sky. . . . Very, very beautiful!' 
"*By Jove!' breathed Lane. *It is a wonder!' 
^^Lee Fu laid the diamond tenderly in his hand. 
^It is one of the most beautiful in all the world!' he 
said. 

"Two spots of color appeared on Lane's cheeks. 
He backed towards the couch and sat down, holding 
the diamond in both hands. A far-away, dreamy 
look came into his eyes; his lips parted m a smile. 
Lee Fu glanced at me, and shrugged his shoulders. 
The relapse was over — ^Lane was pursuing that blue 
ghost again." \ 



VI 



Nichols reached for a cigar, Kghted it, and puffed 
a while in silence. "Dawn had come during the talk 
in my room," he resimied. "We parted without 
further conversation, Lee Fu and Lane to seek their 
rooms, myself to go on deck. We were then about 
one hundred and twenty miles west of Cape Bo- 
jeador, the northern point of Luzon. I'd come up 
through Palawan Passage and inside Scarborough 
Shoal, in order to be to windward in case the north- 
east monsoon set in, and also to take advantage of 
whatever land-breeze there might be along the 
Luzon shore. The weather so far had justified my 
judgment — nothing but light southerly winds, calms, 
and puffs off the land at night. The old Omega had 
been crawling along at the rate of a himdred miles a 
day, and was already two weeks out from Singapore. 
The monsoon had held on so well, however, that I 
began to have hopes of its carrying us in; another 
week, even of drifting, would land us in Hong Kong. 

"On deck that morning, things seemed xmchanged. 

The second mate greeted me with his customary 

*Good morning, sir;' the helmsman gave me the 
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course in a matter-of-fact voice; the starboard watch 
went about its business of washing down decks with- 
out the quiver of an eyelid. I watched them closely 
for a trace of self -consciousness, wondering all the 
while if I^d been the victim of a violent nightmare. 
By Jove, my jest on my own head! — ^had anything 
out of the ordinary really happened? Since I'd got 
a breath of open air and seen the daylight, the de- 
tails of the night seemed somewhat confused; and I 
was trying to fix upon a point where I might have 
waked up, when the cook brought along my morning 
coffee. 

"'Hello, cook!' I said. * Where steward? He no 
sick?' 

"My cook was a dried-up old Chinaman, who'd 
been with me a niunber of voyages — 3, talkative old 
chap, wise as an owl, and deep as the imfathomable 
sea. The moment I set eyes on him, my memory 
cleared: he'd been one of the two men to come below 
with the bo'sim a few hours before! Yes! — ^he'd 
wept, howled, prayed in my presence — and helped 
to carry out the dead steward. 

"He shrugged his shoulders at my question, and 
put on a look of profoxmd concern. *My no sabe, 
Cappen,' he said, preferring for some reason not to 
talk Chinese. 'Fi', ha'-pas' fi', stewar' he no come 
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galley. My go he loom, makee lap, lap, lap on door; 
he no speakee my. Go in, no got stewar'; go top- 
side chop-chop, look see, no can find. My t'inkee 
he fall overboa'. He smokee too much dam opium. 
My all time teUee he, bum-by you go on deck, no 
can see, makee fall overboa'. Allee same one piecee 
stewar' my know one time.' The old rascal blinked 
at me, and shrugged his shoulders again. ^No got 
stewar' — my pay coflfee,' he said with finality. 

"^Hm-ml' I exclaimed, feigning great surprise. 
*You have teU bo'sim?' The bo'sun was near by, 
and I called to him. ^ Cook he say steward no come 
galley, no can find. He say he think he fall over- 
board. You makee look-see ever3nvhere? ' 

"*Ye', saM No can find!' The bo'sun seemed 
much distressed at the news he was obliged to com- 
mimicate. * My t'inkee too he fall overboa' ! ' 

"So this was the way they wished the matter to 
rest. I presiune someone's face was saved, though 
I don't quite see whose. There was an element of 
truth in their explanation, however; for the steward 
must have been overboard sure enough by that 
time. I never saw him again. 

"The old cook's voice broke in at my elbow, in 
his most insinuating tone. * S'pose stewar' no come 
back, s'pose no come Hong Kong-side fo', fi' mo' day, 
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how can do? Hab got three piecee passenger; how 
can makee bed, washee dish, bling chow? All time 
galley, plenty cook. Hab got one piecee China boy 
fo'cas'le-side, blong number one boy, sabe plenty. 
You tellee he come galley; catchee firs'-chop cabin- 
boy. S'pose no got, no can do.' 

"If yomig Lane could have heard that, now! 
He'd have called the cook a cold-blooded old devil, 
I suppose; he wouldn't have admitted the clear logic 
of the proposition. . . . No — ^I doubt if Lane were 
then in a state to admit, know, determine, or com- 
prehend anything. The next time I had occasion to 
go below, I heard him moving behind his door, and 
shouted to him to come out and have some breakfast, 
but got no reply. The others slept soundly; I had 
the ship all to myself that morning. 

"During breakfast, I kept a close watch on my 
mate. He was a half-breed Chinaman, as I've said; 
I'd picked him up the year before in Shanghai, and 
had found him efficient and sober. He had taken the 
watch at midnight the night before; there would 
seem to be no doubt of his implication in the 
plot. But the more I talked with him, observed 
him, caught his eye and saw in it no nervousness 
or evasion, the more I came to realize that this 
man knew nothing of what had passed. He wasn't 
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clever enough to dissemble to that extent; the white 
blood in him had drawn the temper from his nerves. 
No, he was being quite honest with me; or rather, 
he wasn't being anything in particular, for he had 
nothing to conceal. We discussed the disappearance 
of the steward; he wouldn't accept the opiimi theory, 
but thought it had been a killing among the China- 
men. 'A murder, you mean?' I asked. *0h, yes,' 
he said. *You know, sir — ^they do it right along. 
Impossible to discover the facts — I can't, an)rway. 
They're more secretive with me than they would be 
with an out-and-out white man.' *Did you hear 
anything in the night — any cries?' *No, sir, not a 
soimd,' he told me. Not a soimd! Where, in the 
name of heaven, had he been while that row was 
going on? Asleep? — ^in his room?-^forward? Maybe 
— such things will happen aboard ship, you know; 
the wind blows sounds away. I've heard of strange 
instances. Perhaps, too, the Chinamen had lured 
him oflf on some errand, and kept him engaged. He'd 
been near death with the rest of us, if he'd only 
known. I didn't question him further. To my own 
satisfaction, I felt that he was clear. 

"It turned out to be another calm day, dazzling 
hot, close as an oven — ^the sort of a day that draws 
in on one, that presses down. I paced the deck in a 
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bit of shade, considering the nature of the experience 
called Love. It had shocked me to see Lane^s face 
as Lee Fu had passed him back the diamond that 
morning. No doubt he was still holding it in both 
hands, behind his door — gazing at it with that fond, 
foolish expression, so suggestive of infatuation. Do 
you know, there seemed to be something improper, 
something scandalous about the afifair. More, 
more!— something vicious, perverted, inexcusable. 
It was only a cold stone! 

"And IVe spoken of Love. Why not? Love, as 
I see it, is not boxmd by rules. Love is the power to 
transform; and is to be measured by the extent of 
the change — ^by the height of the flame, by the 
severity of the woimd. It isn't always good; and it 
isn't always normal. Some of us find it in placid 
ways — the sweet, true Love. Others it whips about 
the world from pain to pain — a, Love that's anguish 
and hell and the scourge of hell. It's useless to 
qualify: Love simply iSy for good or ill, for peace or 
war, for life or death. And we who know a little, 
stand impotent — ^impotent to help, to restrain, to 
guide. Some day it's all over; time grinds on, the 
lesson sinks in, the strong rise, the weak fall. Maybe, 
though in some cases it's hard to see, the end is al- 
ways good — the best possible. 
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''I say that Lane loved his diamond — ^that the 
effect on him was the reaction of Love. Perhaps I 
took it too seriously; I remember grinding my teeth 
that morning in a sort of baffled rage. What to do? — 
what to do? The idiotic question tore madly through 
my head — ^the question that's as old as the complica- 
tions that beget it. As if, by Heaven, each one of us 
upheld the world on his shoulders — as if time and 
gravity and the great nameless forces had stopped in 
despair, and left the work for us to carry on — as if 
down beyond the horizon the clouds weren't rising 
that would either drown or spare us in the next 
twenty-four hoiurs!" 



f 



vn 



A rumble of thunder interrupted the narrative. 
Nichols went to the rail, and glanced up past the 
edge of the awning. "Typhoon weather," he com- 
mented. "It was just such an air as this — ^heavy, 
thick, still.'' He paused a moment, thinking. "Yes, 
I was annoyed and exasperated with yoimg Lane," 
he went on. "I wanted to do something about it. 
Then, quite suddenly, the good old elements inter- 
vened. Noble old elements! — ^how a breeze of wind 
will knock the notions out of a man, how a big wave 
will strip him to his essential nakedness! You never 
can know a man's soul imtil you see him at the point 
of death. 

"That noon, just as I was screwing the sim down 

for the last time, a tremble went through the ship; 

her nose lifted about three inches, and dropped again. 

All the morning she had been motionless, resting on 

a calm sea. She nodded slowly, lifted on a second 

long swell, then on a third. I looked aroimd: — ^not 

a breath of wind, not a change, not a sign. The 

three waves were so low that I could hardly detect 

them on the still surface of the water. They had 
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passed evenly, almost imperceptibly, like the ripples 
of some deep and hidden disturbance — as if an enor- 
mous fish had crossed our keel a mile below. I 
stepped to the rail; and at the same moment, the 
first of another trio of glassy swells caught us imder 
the bows. A yard creaked loudly aloft; a low swish- 
ing sound followed the wave along the vessel's side. 
No change — ^but for us everything was changed! 
Perhaps you fellows don't know the sensation, the 
thrill; perhaps you've never received a message from 
beyond the horizon, an imdulation sent out into still 
waters from the very heart of elemental wrath. 
Perhaps you wouldn't have known what it meant — 
but I did. It meant typhoon ! 

" I turned to find Lee Fu behind me. He watched 
the Omega^s bow rise and fall past the line of the 
horizon; the swell was still very faint, but regular and 
long. A sense of motion had come upon the ship; 
sounds multiplied — ^unexpected sounds, unnatural 
sounds. The sails flapped, the spanker tugged at 
the boom-tackle, the topsail yards squeaked and 
groaned against the masts, ropes snapped as they 
tautened. 

" ^ It is early for typhoons,' said Lee Fu. 

"^Yes!' I answered. *Too confoimded early 
altogether! I've been through five, and have cir- 
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cumvented half a dozen more; but they were all 
later in the season. They tell me that an early one, 
like this, is a law imto itself — ^you never know what 
it's going to do next.* 

"Lee Fu nodded. *That is true,' he said. *I have 
even seen one travel from west to east.' 

"'Good Lord!' I cried. *And we're in about the 
worst place in the whole China Sea. A typhoon 
coming in through Bashee Channel, now, is liable to 
turn sharp west just here — or it's liable not to. If we 
catch the wind from south of west, the center is to 
the westward of us, and we ought to be all right. I 
don't believe it would back to the eastward here, 
Lee Fu, with the shoulder of Luzon to throw it out 
into the China Sea.' 

"*It would seem not,' he answered. *At least. 
Captain Nichols, you have plenty of sea-room/ 

"That's the way we talked throughout the after- 
noon, while we waited for the wind. If this, and if 
that, and if the other. Theoretically, a circular 
storm is simple enough; and with sea-room, as Lee 
Fu said, you can get away from it. When the wind 
strikes, you can tell by its direction which edge of 
the storm you're on, and how the center of it bears 
from you. You also know how that center is travel- 
ling — ^theoretically. A typhoon ought to make a 
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general course towards the north, from northwest to 
northeast. The good ones do. But there are ty- 
phoons that run wild, like a maniac — ^that charge 
screaming about the China Sea, smiting this ship, 
sparing the next, laying waste this village, sheering 
off from another twenty miles down the coast And 
from them there's no escape, except by decree of the 
god called Chance. 

"All that afternoon we waited. Kece by piece we 
took in the upper sails, although there was as yet no 
wind. The sky grew coppery, and distant clouds 
himg like heavy black smoke on the northern horizon. 
By degrees the sim changed color, and shrank to a 
fieiy ball swimming in the midst of impure vapors— 
of vapors that crept stealthily above us, envelop- 
ing the world. The swell increased, gathered 
power; it caught the little bark with a swing that 
had something terrible in it, something purpose- 
ful, something that muttered with every lift, *A 
little stronger — a little stronger! Look outl^ I 
must have walked miles that afternoon — couldn't 
keep still. The calmness of the sea was a mockery; 
ever3rwhere I looked, tremendous and awful forces 
were massing; and there we lay, motionless, pros- 
trate, a speck on a vast lurid ocean, an assem- 
blage of tiny atoms defying the whirlwind, pitting 
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the marvel of thought against the boimdless ele- 
mental power. 

''Lane had been on deck since dinner, watching 
the weather with the rest of us. The meaning of 
that wild sky was too plain to be missed, even by a 
landsman. And then, he couldn't have failed to see 
the anxiety on our faces, though our technicalities 
were no doubt beyond his grasp. He seemed very 
quiet, and asked no questions. The thought came to 
me, I remember, that at last something had occurred 
sufficiently important to drive the cursed diamond 
out of his mind. I must have been preoccupied, to 
go no deeper into the matter than that. For I knew 
well enough, if I'd reflected a moment, that appre- 
hension increases love, and that love increases ap- 
prehension. Men who have never before cared a 
hang, will lose their courage when their hearts are 
involved. They fear for the object of their love, I 
suppose; at least, that's the sentimental explanation, 
though I have a feeling there's some selfishness 
mixed up in it, too. 

"We were eating supper, a silent company, when 
the Omega careened sharply. Dishes slid about the 
table, something fell with a crash in the after cabin; 
and we needed no shout from on deck to inform us 
that the wind had struck on the port beam. We 
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rushed out pell-mell. A glance at the compass told 
me that we'd caught it from due north. We were on 
the western edge of the typhoon, instead of the east- 
em, as I'd hoped for; the center was between us and 
Luzon. Was it moving south across our bow, or 
coming directly towards us? 

"The breeze was fresh, steady, and sweet with the 
odor of flowers. I sniffed it a while, trying to make 
up my mind. 'I'm going to run to the southward, 
before the wind,' I said at last, turning to Lee Fu. 
*The storm ought to be travelling west. If it is, we 
can slip away before it gets here.' 

"* Exactly,' Lee Fu answered. 'I should do the 
same, Captain Nichols. In a few hoiurs, we will 
learn more.' 

"Lee Fu's knowledge of typhoons is profoimd; it 
was a relief to have his support. I at once put her 
off before the wind, imder the two upper-topsails. 
Night fell swiftly; the darkness was tangible, touch- 
ing us on either hand. We felt our way about decks, 
with arms extended like blind men. The wind rose 
little by little; it moaned overhead through the 
rigging, it hissed alongside like an attendant brood of 
serpents. Low soimds came to us out of the heart of 
the night — ^f aint echoes of thimder, vibrations of dis- 
tant concussions, wandering down the lanes of the 
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Storm. Still that heavenly sweetness hung about 
us; as if, all imseen, we were sailing between banks 
of fragrant flowers. 

"The glow of the binnacle seemed to be the only 
light in an immense void. Hour after hour I himg 
about it, watching for a shift of wind. Eight — ^nine — 
ten o'clock, and no change. We'd been holding a 
south course for four hours then, and must have 
covered a good forty miles. I took in the fore upper- 
topsail, hauled up the mainsail, and went below to 
consult Lee Fu. 

"I foimd him playing solitaire on the chart table. 
'I think we'd better haul her up on the starboard 
tack, and get away to the westward, Lee Fu,' I said. 
'East would be better, but we'd be heading towards 
the land.' 

"'How is the wind?' he asked, holding a card 
poised above the pile. 

"'Still due north, and blowing on harder every 
minute. The center is evidently moving along with 
us, and edging a bit nearer all the time.' 

"He placed the card on its proper stack, and 
looked up. 'It will probably turn and follow us,' he 
said. 

'".What would you do, then— keep on to the 
southward?' I demanded. 'That doesn't seem good 
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sense, Lee Fu. We know this — and we can*t look 
into the future.* 

" He played another card. ' No/ he said. * Except 
that if the typhoon is to catch us, it will catch us. 
Nothing that we do will be of avail.' 

^^ I felt like sweeping his confounded cards on the 
floor. * In your opinion, then,* I inquired with some 
asperity, *is this particular typhoon booked to 
catch us? Hang it aU, say something definite ! ' 

"*That, Captain, is beyond my province,' he 
answered, smiling broadly. *The thing to do, how- 
ever, is exactly what you have proposed — stand to 
the westward.* 

^^ Young Lane had been sitting on one of the side 
couches, smoking and listening to the conversation. 
'What if it does catch us?* he asked suddenly. 
* What will happen? Is a typhoon — ? * 

"'Mr. Lane, I don't want it to catch us!* I said, 
considerably out of hmnor. 'The Omega is a small 
ship, and not as young as she was once. Almost 
anything might happen, if you come to that.* 

"He clutched at his belt, and a deathly pallor 
spread over his face, * You don't mean there would 
be any danger?* 

"'It's dangerous to be alive, Mr. Lane!* I snapped 
in disgust. 
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^'Lee Fu placed the last card on the table, and 
showed me four neat packs, each covered by a king. 
' I have it ! ' he exclaimed. 

"'What?' cried Lane, jimiping up eagerly, his 
mind fixed on escape. 

"'The game,' said Lee Fu. 



vra 

"To a mere mortal, a philosopher is a trying com- 
panion in time of trouble. Lane flushed to the roots 
of his hair, and turned away. I myself had been 
touched at Lee Fu's indifference. I knew, however, 
that the moment he took exception to my course, 
he'd assmne quite a different attitude. No one can 
be quicker or surer in an emergency than Lee Fu. I 
went on deck, brought the Omega up on the starboard 
tack, and off we dashed in another direction. 

"There was something big and glorious, after all, 
in this skirmish with the elements; the sailor-heart 
answered to it, the soul of dead sailor-generations 
awoke at its call. I cltmg to the weather rail, exult- 
ing in the boimd of the ship beneath me, in the crash 
of far-fltmg water, in the song of straining sails. She 
swooped bravely as the big swells passed imder her; 
she stood up staunchly to the wind that was now a 
gale. It seemed as if she, too, had renewed a meas- 
ure of her youth and fire — ^had scented the race, 
as an old horse will, and tossed her head with the 
spirit that tritmiphs over time and change. The 

black night engulfed us, the phosphorescent waves 
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streamed by us, the flower-scented gale careened us; 
we headed for nothii)g, we were bound nowhere; we 
shot like a bolt through the dark, like a bolt fired at 
random, silent, unswerving, powerful, and showing 
dim lights that were lost in the amazing gloom. God 
pity any ship that had stood in our way that night! 
We were incarnate Fear, loose upon the waters — ^men 
in our hollow wooden engine, fleeing madly for the 
sake of our small but terribly important lives. 

"And the typhoon turned, and followed us. Oh, 
yes! — ^flee as we would, manoeuver as we would, it 
leaped along our wake in giant strides, it tracked us 
like a hound on a fresh trail. Somewhere in the 
inexorable schedule, it was written that we were to 
be caught; and from that decree there was no im- 
mimity, as Lee Fu had said. The wind held north — 
due north — and blew on harder yet. At three o'clock 
it was howling; I took in the main upper-topsail, 
hauled up the foresail, and a little later took in the 
main topmast-staysail. It was slow work, on such a 
night ; but my Chinamen behaved splendidly. There 
was already a heavy sea from the north, kicked up 
by the wind we had; and tmdemeath that, the big 
swell rolled in from the northeast. Between the two, 
the old bark had begim to labor heavily. Too late 
then to think of running off to the south again; I 
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wouldn't have dared to put her before it. Besides, 
by the feeling of every fresh gust of wind, I wanted 
to get her stripped as soon as possible. 

"While they were trying to furl the foresail, I felt 
a touch on my arm. I was standing by the galley 
door at the time; the sail made a great slatting over- 
head, and the wind screamed a steady note. Some- 
one was speaking to me — a few words came to my 
ears. * Captain Nichols — ^you — ? * 

"*Yes!* I shouted, grabbing the arm that had 
touched me and followed it in till I fotmd a man's 
shoulder. * Who is it? ' 

"*It's I — ^Lane!' the voice yelled. *My God, sir, 
this is awful!' 

"Holding him by the shoulder, I couldn't see a 
vague outline — ^I couldn't see my own arm. How 
he'd foimd me, I can't imiagine; he must have 
stmnbled on me. 'What do you want?' I shouted. 
'What are you doing here?' 

" ' I want to know — ' A fierce squall struck us, the 
sail thundered, and I lost his voice completely. He 
pulled himself towards me, and put his mouth close 
to my ear. ' Is this a typhoon? Is she sinking?' he 
cried. 

"Idiotic landlubber, he'd groped his way on deck 
in a gale of wind to ask me that! 'You damned fool, 
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go below!* I screamed. 'This is no place for you. 
You^ll be overboard next ! * I gave him a push. * Go 
below — ^I'm coming down soon.' 

"The moment he'd gone, I reproached myself. 
It's one thing for a sailor to find his way about decks 
in the night, and another thing for a landsman. 
Perhaps Lane had become bewildered, and taken 
the wrong direction; perhaps he'd lost his footing. 
A dozen mishaps might have befallen him. I worked 
myself into a panic over it; and was glad enough, 
when I was at last able to go below, to find him safe 
in the cabin. 



IX 



"As I came down, I saw that Lee Fu and Clewley 
had resumed their endless cribbage-playing. Yoimg 
Lane stood in the door of his stateroom, watching 
them with a sort of fascinated amazement. The 
cards slid about, and had to be recovered and held 
in place; the cribbage board was chocked oflf with 
thumb-tacks; whenever the ship rolled, the two were 
obliged to hang onto the table to hold themselves in 
their chairs. You know how it is at sea — amotion is 
simply an item of environment, and is never allowed 
to interfere with the habit of life. The expression on 
Lane's face was amusing. By no possible explana- 
tion, could that game of cribbage have seemed any- 
thing to him but the shammest of bravado. 

"*Well, gentlemen,' I said, taking off my oilskin 
coat and throwing it in the comer. *I think we're 
ready for it. I've got her down to two lower top- 
sails and a double-reefed spanker. It can blow on 
any time now.' For my own part, I felt a certain 
relief in having the thing settled. No more dodging 
and twisting, no more hesitating over a choice of 

courses, no alternative left, in fact; the infernal 
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typhoon had caught us, and the matter was in other 
hands than mine. 

"'Good!' remarked Lee Fu. 'You would be wise 
to take in your lower topsails also, and your spanker. 
I recall that the Omega rides well under a mizzen 
topmast-staysail.' He looked up, blinking over his 
cards. ' I am so sorry, Captain, that my position as 
a passenger would make it an impertinence for me 
to assist you on deck.' 

"'Yes, you old reprobate!' I retxuned. 'You sit 
down here, snug and dry and warm, and think up 
work for me, while I'm out in the storm toiling to 
save your miserable skin. Then when we get in, I 
suppose you'll tell everyone how you brought the 
Omega through a typhoon!' 

"Lee Fu smiled broadly. 'So sorry, Captain.' 
Suddenly he grew grave. 'Pardon — ^I forgot. Word 
came to me some time ago that a man had been 
washed overboard from the forecastle-head. They 
were unable to find you in the darkness, and brought 
the news to me.' 

"'The devil you say!' I exclaimed. 'How — ?' I 
bit the question off just in time — ^for the answer had 
flashed upon me. This was no weather to wash men 
overboard! 'Too bad!' I observed flatly. 'Im- 
possible to do anything, this kind of a night . . .' 
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"'Quite useless/ said Lee Fu, tiuning back to his 
cards. 

" Clewley and I exchanged glances. So the agent 
of the Maharajah was gone — ^and I hadn't even seen 
him, didn't know who he was, would probably never 
miss him among my crew! It was difficult to believe 
that he had ever existed; to Lane he'd been a face at 
the skylight, to the rest of us nothing but a footfall 
overhead. 

"Just then an imusually heavy sea struck us; the 
ship gave a jump that knocked me oS my balance, 
and landed me to leeward in Lane's arms. He 
clutched wildly at the side of the door, his face as 
white as a sheet. 'What does it mean?' he asked in 
a hushed voice, holding me fast. 

"'Mean? What? ' I demanded. 

"'That — !' he said vaguely, looking up as if he 
expected to see the top of the cabin fall in. 'Will she 
stand much of that?' He fairly shook me in the 
stress of his alarm. 'For God's sake, tell me!' he 
cried. 'You keep putting me off; and it's all very 
well for you to play cards, and laugh and talk, and 
make believe there's nothing serious, but I can feel 
thati I've some sense of my own — ^I can see through 
youy too. It's an awful storm, and you're worried.' 
He drew himself up defiantly, in the manner of one 
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prepared to hear his fate. ^Tell me the truth!' he 
said. 

'^I had a great desire to laugh. 'This is really 
nothing/ I assured him. 'It seems bad to you, no 
doubt; but we're all sailors, and have seen it blow 
much harder.' 

'Nothing!' he cried. 'And one man washed 
overboard already!' 

"'I, mean, it's nothing to what we'll be having 
twelve hoxurs from now,' I explained, smiling in 
spite of m3rself. 'We're in for a bad time of 
it — ^no question about that. But you mustn't 
lose your grip at this stage, Mr. Lane. You 
may depend upon me to tell you if there's any 
real danger.' 

"He gazed at me with a dumb, troubled look in his 
eyes. 'I haven't lost my grip,' he said, undecided 
whether or not to be offended. ' Of course, I don't 
know — ^it seems pretty bad.' He turned away, and 
fumbled with the door knob; there was evidently 
something on his mind that he had hard work to get 
out. 'I wouldn't care — You don't think that I'm 
frightened for myself j do you?' he asked, whirling 
about and facing the three of us. 

"Lee Fu laid down his cards. 'On the contrary, 
Mr. Lane,' he said smoothly, 'we share your feelings. 
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Who could be undisturbed at thought of the Penang 
Diamond beset by a typhoon? ' 

"* That's it — that's just what I mean!' cried the 
yoimg fellow, immensely relieved to be imderstood. 
'It's so wonderful, you know. So awful to think of 
its being in danger — ^perhaps lost.' He shuddered; 
I saw his hands close with a convulsive movement. 
How it had sharpened his sensibilities, this perverted 
and yet vital experience! The agony of that thought 
was real to him; he saw the end, felt the loss. *No, 
no ! ' he cried, brushing his hand across his eyes. ' It 
seems to have weakened me, some way. I know it. 
Before I owned the diamond, I'd have thought 
this a good deal of a lark — ^been interested, you 
know — enjoyed it. I can't now! It's something 
here. . . .' He thiunped his breast. *It hurts, too,' 
he said. 

My dear fellow,' I expostulated, *you mustn't 
work yourself up into such a state of anxiety. People 
who know the sea fairly well, have learned that it's 
needless to anticipate the turns of the weather. 
Perhaps we won't get the body of the typhoon at all; 
it's taken one jtunp already, and may take another. 
Besides, what of it if it does catch us? Ships have 
gone through typhoons ever since the first keel was 
laimched. The only sensible thing to do is not to 
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worry for the present; and on my honor, this is 
nothing to be alarmed at.' 

^'He steadied himself to the nearest couch, and sat 
down. *I know all that — I believe you/ he said. 
*But it doesn't — Captain, you just think — ' Words 
came to him along with the argument. ^Suppose 
you had something aboard — ^your wife, or somebody 
besides yourself — something that you loved. You 
wouldn't be the same careless man. It makes a 
great difference. I suppose I sound like a fool — 
I suppose you're all laughing at me in yoiu: 
sleeves. Well — ^I don't care. I feel too badly.' 
He leaned forward, and lowered his voice. *I 
think that we're going to be lost. Captain Nichols ! ' 
he said. 

"*0h, for heaven's sake don't add premonition!' 
I begged, chuckling over my 'carelessness'. * Re- 
member, Mr. Lane, if by any chance your diamond is 
lost, you'll go along with it.' 

"*Yes,' he said hopelessly. 'It isn't that. And 
it isn't as if the diamond could suffer, or care, either.' 
His eyes opened wide, staring into imexplored mazes 
of introspection. At last he shook his head. ' It's a 
fedingj he said. ' . . . . The awf ulness of so much 
beauty being lost to tho world!' 

''It was an odd glimpse into the construction of a 
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soul. He sat there, twisting his fingers, full of in- 
explicable sensations — of sensations much more in- 
explicable to himself than to the rest of us. And 
behold, it was all about nothing, when you came to 
think it over! I've heard that said of normal Love, 
too — that it's all about nothing. These forces that 
move us, inspire us, transform us — that are the 
springs of all greatness, of all insignificance, of every 
act imder the sim: — aren't they aUke impalpable, 
imdefinable, void, like wind, or the shadow of a 
cloud? Isn't life itself a terrible hubbub about 
nothing, a wild chasing of shadows, a blind passage 
down the wind? The impulses — ambition, hate, 
love, fear, sorrow — these are the truth, the fact — the 
only truth we know, the only fact we have to cling to. 
In Lane's case, he happened to love a diamond; and 
was accordingly crushed by the lawfulness of so 
much beauty being lost to the world ! ' 

"Lee Fu's voice broke the silence. * Why so much 
talk of loss?' he asked. 'Granting always that the 
typhoon may be very severe, may overcome us, and 
that we may sink, why must the great Penang Dia- 
mond sink with us? ' 

"All of us, I think, looked up in surprise. * If such 
an event comes to pass, I don't see how we're going 
to get around it,' I remarked, after we'd waited some 
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time for him to go on. * Unfortunately, diamonds 
won't float/ 

"*I would suggest sealing it up in a bottle/ said 
Lee Fu. 'It could then be thrown overboard — ^if 
occasion demanded. Trust the world to find it some 
day.' 

"Profound idea! Do you know the first thought 
that flashed into my mind? I wondered if there were 
a piupose in the suggestion. Yes, that was my clear 
and rather startling impression; whether I suspected 
Lee Fu, or Something Else, I couldn't determine. 
Looking back, it seems as if at that instant I began 
to see dimly the trend of events — all in a haze, of 
course, without form or detail, as faint and indis- 
tinguishable as the memory of a dream. 

"But it was a wise suggestion for the moment; you 
should have seen Lane grasp at it, like a drowning 
man at a straw. It solved the immediate problem 
at once; the diamond was as good as saved. Splen- 
did! Great! He jumped up from the couch as if on 
springs. Just the thing, wasn't it? Why in the 
deuce — ? So simple, too! Now he must have a 
bottle. Where could he find a bottle? He stopped 
in consternation, and turned to me. Suppose there 
wasn't a bottle? It would have to have a wide mouth. 
Captain — I ran to the medicine chest, and foimd 
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a wide-mouthed bottle that had held quinine. Lane 
produced his diamond, and we gathered roimd. It 
wouldn't go in! He gazed at me with a tragic ex- 
pression; by Jove, I thought he was going to cry. 
Just then Clewley had an inspiration. *Try an 
oUve bottle,' he said. I dashed for the pantry, and 
found there an enormous olive bottle. This I bore 
back in trimnph, and passed to Lee Fu. He drew 
out a large silk handkerchief, wrapped the diamond 
in it, and forced the loose bundle through the neck 
of the bottle. * Isn't it great!' cried Lane, slapping 
me on the back. He didn't wait for a reply, but flew 
to examine the cork. That would never do — ^hole 
right through it where the corkscrew — There was 
a drawerf ul of corks in the bathroom, and luckily the 
biggest was just a fit. * That's the fellow! ' exclaimed 
Lane. *By George, I feel like another man!' 

"*You will need a paper, an inscription?' queried 
Lee Fu. 

"Jove, yes! A paper— something to let 'em 
know. What should we say? Should we give any 
idea of the value? Here, Captain, you write some- 
thing — ^write it in ink, you know! So away I went 
to my desk, and wrote on a sheet of strong linen — ^it 
was cross-sectioned with heavy blue lines : — ' Thrown 
overboard front hark Omega j sinking in a typhoon 150 
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miles west of Cape Bojeador^ September so and so^ 
eighteen hundred so and-so. Return to — ' At this 
point I called Lane. 'Here, Lane, where do you 
want it returned to?* I asked. * You'd better put 
that iiL Whoever found it, would feel dread- 
fuUy— ' 

"He snatched up the paper, read it over, and shot 
a startled glance at me. ^ Sinking!^ he exclaimed. 
*Do you propose to throw it overboard imless we are 
sinking?' I asked. 'Oh, I thought — ' he stammered. 
'Let me sit down, please — I'll write in the address.' 
I made a place for him, and turned my back. He 
wrote, folded the sheet into a narrow strip, and 
passed it to Lee Fu. 'Here's the wax,' I said. Lee 
Fu inserted the paper in the bottle, drove the cork 
home, and applied the wax while Clewley lit matches 
for him. Remember, Clewley? My eye fell upon a 
roll of pink tape in the desk. 'Hold on!' I cried. 
' We'll put a strip of this tape through the wax, and 
tie the ends around the neck of the bottle.' When 
we'd finished, the diamond was equal to a trip 
around the world. 

"Lane held it up for us to see, and gave a little 
laugh. ' This event that you're preparing for, doesn't 
seem to trouble you much,' I observed. His face 
fell — ^I feared for a moment that I'd pricked his 
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bubble. But he'd only been struck by another 
iincertainty. * It'll float, of course?' he asked. *It 
won't — ' 

"'Try it m the tub,' I suggested. 

"He was off like a shot. *Wait!' cried Lee Fu. 
'Let the wax cool before putting it in water. It 
might crack.' Lane waved assent over his shoul- 
der. *I'll be filling the tub,' he shouted. The door 
slammed behind him, and we heard the sound of 
running water. 

"Then we laughed. And it wasn't so fimny, after 
all; though there were points that bordered on the 
ludicrous. Our feelings were epitomized by a re- 
mark of Clewley's. 'Well, I'll be blowed!' he said. 
*A himdred thousand poimd sterling in a bottle!' 

"The ship gave a savage lurch, and I awoke to the 
fact that I hadn't thought of my responsibilities for 
the last half-hour. ' Feel that, Lee Fu ! ' I cried. ' It's 
breezing on.' I glanced at the tell-tale compass in 
the skylight. 'The wind's still due north. What do 
you think?' 

"'I think that in about twelve hours the center of 
the typhoon will pass over us,' said Lee Fu without 
emotion. 

"I struggled into my oilskin coat. 'Curse the 
diamond! Here I've been playing like a silly boy. 
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You fellows keep Lane bdow, and make him behave 
himself.' 

I 

"*He shall be our especial charge/ said Lee Fu. 
* Presently, I go to assist him at his physical experi- 
ments/ 

"I left them to their own diversions, and went out 
into the storm. There I forgot the diamond for a 
while. 



\ 



^'For us who are sailors, the sensations of a lands- 
man at sea are hard to understand. Wmd and water 
are our familiar elements; a ship is our home, the 
field of our endeavors, the companion of our days. 
The things of the sea are what we love and know — are 
often all we know. A seaman lying in his bunk, can 
tell at once when his ship is carrying too much sail; 
a feeling is commimicated to him, a feeling that's an 
instinct in the sense that it's the sum and lesson of 
all past experience. And in a storm, he knows by the 
laboring of the deck imder his feet, exactly how it is 
with his vessel; he can measure the degree of her 
effort to a hair. But the poor landsman is separated 
from this knowledge by a wide and impassable gulf. 
An ordinary big wave seems monstrous to him, as he 
compares it with the calm of the day before; and 
when the masts once lean from the perpendicular, 
it's as bad as if she'd put her scuppers under. In a 
storm, he goes through agonies of needless appre- 
hension, as if every wave and every squall were to 
be his last. Yes, actually! — I've watched 'em. You 
have no conception of what such a man suffers. His 
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life has been bounded by the firm land — ^by fields 
that spread without motion, by hills that stand 
eternally changeless^ by houses that wouldn't dream 
of leaping across the streets they stand on, by floors 
that never in the course of their orderly existence 
have tipped up on one side and down on the other. 
And here he's cast on a world of waters, bobbing, 
tossing, floxmdering, without a fixed object in ship, 
sea, or sky! 

"I've often thought of this in connection with 
yoimg Lane. He'd faced death that night before it 
was anywhere near, you see; and when later death 
hovered over him, I think he didn't quite recognize 
it imtil Lee Fu shook my hand. At any rate, he was 
already prepared; while we had to scramble down 
from our elevation — down, till we stood beside him, 
no longer sailors with superior knowledge, but plain 
men in fear of our lives. 

"As soon as I got on deck after that absurd busi- 
ness in the cabin, I made preparations to take in the 
rest of the sail. But I'd neglected my duty too long. 
The wind was terrific; it screamed down upon us 
with a steady, relentless note, with a voice that 
seemed to be tr3dng to drown every other soimd in 
the world. The lower topsails slat themselves to 
pieces before we could furl them; in fact, I didn't even 
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send the men aloft. With the whole crew, we man- 
aged to get a few gaskets aroiind the spanker and 
tie it down. Our mizzen topmast-staysail was made 
with a bonnet along the bottom; this we removed, 
and set the upper part — a mere rag of a sail. It was 
enough, though, to keep her head up into the wind. 

"Then I waited for the dawn. At five o'clock, 
there wasn't a glimmer; at six, a gray glow had 
spread across the water, as if in some way the light 
came from below the horizon. By seven o'clock we 
had all the day that we were to see. The scene was 
appalling. Low black clouds swirled above us, al- 
most brushing the tops of the masts as they passed. 
They himg so low that we saw them in perspective; 
they arched over us, they made the world seem 
smaller and the ocean a confined plane; they drove 
at us suddenly, enveloped us in gloom, and as sud- 
denly were gone. Out of these clouds the wind was 
positively amazing. And the sea! Enormous waves 
lifted us, battered us, shook us, and flung us into 
chasms fifty feet below, into chasms where the wind 
died to a breath, cut off by the front of the next wave. 
Through it all, imder it all, you know — ^in wind, wave, 
and sky — ^there was the threat of latent force, the 
menace of increasing, swelling, exhaustless power, 
the clear warning of more to comie — ^more to come I 
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^'In the midst of all this, it was a great comfort to 
know that the plot of two nights before had been 
settled by Lee Fu. I thought of it a nimiber of times 
that morning. By Jove, if I'd had incipient mutiny 
on my hands inside the ship, and a typhoon outside, 
I don't know what I'd have done. But I had no 
further fear of the crew. I'd watched them at work 
since the encoimter, noted their imwonted alacrity, 
and realized the extent of the influence that Lee Fu 
had over them. They were no longer sailors — they 
were slaves. 

"At breakfast time I went below — ^my last visit to 
the cabin for many hours, as it turned out. Lee Fu 
was reading in the big arm-chair; Lane sat on the 
couch beside him with his feet braced against the 
chair leg; Clewley wasn't visible, but came out of his 
room soon after. I was shocked to feel how much 
worse the storm was below, than when I'd left the 
cabin in the night. Down there one could listen, 
could think, could estimate. I saw that it was al- 
ready far beyond an ordinary gale. 

"Lane jumped up as I entered, and faced me 
expectantly. Before he'd spoken, I detected a 
change in his manner. * Well, Captaiu,' he inquired, 
'what's the news?' 

"* Nothing but breakfast,' I answered, with an 
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attempt at good spirits. 'Has the cook brought it 
aft yet? I'm as himgry as a bear/ 

"*He came in a moment ago/ said Lee Fu, laying 
down his book. *A wave spoiled the coiBFee, and he 
has gone to make more.' 

"* Lucky the whole meal didn't go over the lee 
rail ! ' I exclaimed. ' How these Chinamen get along 
the main-deck in weather like this, is a mystery to 
me. Is your courage holding out, Mr. Lane? ' 

"Lane gave me a steady look, and laughed. * Why, 
very well for a landsman,' he said. * Captain, is this 
stiU "nothing"?' 

"^No, this is "something," all right!' I told him. 
^Here's the cook — come on, let's have some chow.' 

"Breakfast was a wrestling match; the dishes 
jmnped the rails without an effort, and had to be 
held in place by main force. Between mouthfuls, we 
discussed the events of the last few hours. It had 
been^ depressing in the cabin, I learned — ^nothing to 
talk about, nothing to do but sit and hold on. Sud- 
denly Clewley turned to me. ^Nichols, have you a 
spare oilskin coat?' he asked. 

" ^ There are four or five hanging in the bathroom/ 
I answered. * What do you want it for? ' 

"'Naturally, I want it to put on,' he explained. 
* I'm going on deck, Nichols. It isn't pleasant down 
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here. I want to see with my own eyes what's going 
on.' 

"*It does seem bad below/ I said. *I noticed it.' 

"'Bad?' he cried. 'It's hellish! I wouldn't stay 
in this cabin another hour, if you gave me Lane's 
diamond. I don't mind dying, Nichols, you know, 
but I'm not going to drown like a rat in a hole ! ' 

" 'Nonsense!' I answered. 'You're talking like a 
fool.' 

"'You bally ass!' said Clewley scornfully. 'I 
mean that I'd pass the time better out in the open.' 

"Yoimg Lane put down his knife and fork, and 
looked from Clewley to me. 'I didn't suppose 
sailors ever felt that way,' he observed. 

"'Good for you. Lane!' I said. 'You're holding 
your own, and we're losing groimd. To tell the 
truth, things are getting nasty. I know very well 
that all of you would rather be on deck — ^and I'd 
rather have you there. The sou'westers and rubber 
boots are in a locker imder the port couch; you can 
be fitting yourselves out while I do a bit of writing.' 

"I'd just finished the entry in my log, and was 
lighting my pipe for a last smoke, when Lane came 
into the room and shut the door. He was fully 
dressed for the deck — ^rubber boots, sou'wester, and 
long yellow coat. It seemed to me that the rough 
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clothes had given him a new air, an air of strength 
and confidence. But a glance into his face showed 
me that it wasn't the clothes at all. By Jove, the 
boy had foimd himself! The weakling, the dupe of 
diamonds, was gone; there stood a man, broad- 
shouldered, alert, calm — a man who appeared to be 
ready to fight for his life, and ready to die. 

"Xaptain,' he said, in a tone that was good to 
hear, 'I've been thinking any amoimt of things this 
morning. It has occurred to me that if your crew 
are really after my diamond they might n^ke an 
attack in this storm.' 

" * Lord, no ! ' I exclaimed. It was on the tip of my 
tongue to tell him the truth; but at that moment a 
plausible substitute flashed into my mind. 'They're 
too frightened to do anything like that,' I assured 
him. ' They're busy praying to their ancestors, and 
burning joss paper. You should see them.' 

"'I'm glad to hear it,' he said. 'Because, you 
know, it would be a fine opportimity, if they were 
clever enough to seize it.' 

"'It's quite impossible,' I answered. 'Don't 
think of it again. Mr. Lane, let me compliment you 
on the way you're taking this. I'm extremely sorry 
to have run you into danger, particularly with your 
diamond. There is some danger, of course — always 
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is with a typhoon. We did what we could; but it's 
one of those things that can't be avoided/ 

"He put his hand on my shoulder. ^My dear 
Captain/ he said, 'I understand. You aren't hunt- 
ing for death, any more than the next man. IVe 
thought of that, too, this morning; and I suppose 
IVe been a good deal of an ass — ^landlubber, I be- 
lieve you call it. Well, that's over now. We have 
an even chance, I presimie? ' 

"^It hasn't come to a question of chances yet,' I 
put in. ^We have every chance so far.' 

" He hesitated, then went on defiantly. *J still feel 
the same about the diamond. I don't want it to be 
lost. If anything happens to us, I'm going to set it 
adrift. But if we pull through, I don't propose to let 
your yellow-faced crew take it away from me ! ' 

"'That's the talk!' I cried. 'Of course we'll pull 
through. There never was a better sea-boat put 
together than the old Omega. The typhoon will 
sheer oj6F — ^we'll have a change soon — ^I'm sure it 
won't get much worse.' 



XI 



"It continued to grow worse; it grew so much 
worse that a number of times that forenoon I told 
myself it could grow no more. Now! — ^my brain 
would declare — ^now, it can't blow any harder!—^ 
there isn't any more wind left in the sky! And the 
next minute, ^Whooft^ would come a squall fiercer 
than the last, and blow all my convictions, calcula- 
tions and experiences into a million shreds. But 
what's the use of describing to you fellows a wind 
that no stretch of the imagination could conceive? 
When I tell you that it was solid, like a board — ^that 
in those squalls I couldn't have moved my hand to 
my face — that it blew the sails out of the gaskets, 
stripped the yards clean save for a few fag-ends of 
rope and canvas — that it took all the strength of my 
neck to keep my head upright — ^when I tell you these 
things, they soimd extraordinary enough, but. can't 
come anywhere near the fact, can't make it seem 
real. The noise of the wind was deafening, the 
tremendous liquid power of it was beniunbing; I 
felt exactly as if immersed in the current of a terribly 

swift river. My body clove a little space for itself; 
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all around me that rushing intangible medium fitted 
tight, blotting out the rest of the world. I could no 
more have heard the man at my elbow than I could 
have heard a man in another planet. Half of the 
time I kept my eyes shut; they were blown shut, I 
couldn't open them. All of the time I had to fight 
for breath; the weight of immeasurable colimms of 
wind rested on my chest; and the atmosphere, too, 
was charged with water, salt water — ^was, in fact, a 
thick mixture of spray and air. That wind was like 
the wind of the earth's passage through space; it was 
as if the heavens had really opened, and let down 
upon us the eternal blast that one thinks of as blow- 
ing beyond the clouds. 

"We four were in the weather alley-way behind 
the mizzen rigging; as the typhoon increased, we 
were obliged to lash ourselves to the shrouds. In 
those gusts, the ropes cut like knives. The deck was 
a sluiceway; water spouted completely over us as our 
bodies stemmed the rush. We were the only souls 
aft. The helm had been lashed amidships and left 
to its own devices; the crew were out of sight 
somewhere, perhaps in the forecastle — ^I don't 
know. I didn't once think of them. There were a 
few hours that I didn't think of any himoan affairs, 
didn't see a hmnan being, though Lee Fu and 
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Clewley were lashed less than three feet away on 
either side of me. I thought only of the ship, the 
ship. ... I could feel her! 

"Good old ship — ^noble old ship — ^wonderful old 
ship! The message that she sent up to me was 
altogether too plain. She was fighting, too — ^fighting 
hard — ^fighting for her life, for us who trusted her, 
for me who loved her. Great massive seas crashed 
down upon her, engulfed her; she emerged from them 
struggling, lifted herself as if to get a breath. She 
strained, twisted, wrenched, leaped high in air, 
descended with sickening plimges; she seemed like 
a live thing — one could imagine her snarling and 
snapping as she wrestled with the waves. God 
knows how she did it, for the rag of sail was blown 
away early in the forenoon, but she kept her head 
into the wind. This was her only hope — our only 
hope. But after a while, I lost track of her; she was 
doing things that I didn't imderstand, things that 
I'd never before felt a ship do, things that I didn't 
know a ship could do. The storm by this time had 
grown abnormal, horrible, utterly beyond boimds; 
it didn't belong any more to the world of healthy 
wind and wave; it had blown us into some other 
place, into some sea of demons and sorcery, imknown 
to man. I felt that the Omega couldn't long keep up 
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the battle; it seemed impossible that anything 
fashioned and constructed by human hands could 
withstand the fury of that typhoon. 

"Lee Fu once said to me, long afterwards: — ^Cap- 
tain Nichols, I have always considered that I died 
that day. Life since then has been a dream, an 
imreality, an extension of time.' That's it, exactly! 
We came so confoimdedly close to death, you know, 
that there might be a question as to our actual sur- 
vival. For my part, I passed through a nimiber of 
stages of dissolution. I didn't think of all my mis- 
deeds — that business is a fable, a stock sentimen- 
tality of the ages. But I did feel myself slipping 
farther and farther away from the visible earth, 
nearer and nearer to some catastrophe, some eflFace- 
ment, some state of nonentity. If the wini had 
continued without interruption for another hour, I 
verily believe that I'd have been stifled, crushed out, 
blown to death, as you might say. 

"But along in the middle of the day there came a 
lull — ^and suddenly the wind was gone! Yes — ^it 
dropped in an instant; if we hadn't been lashed, we 
would have pitched forward on our faces. Imagine 
how it would seem to be snatched out of that terrible 
swift river I spoke of — to have the stunning pressiure 
removed — ^to be once more in your native element. 
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master of your body and faculties. ^Good Godr I 
shouted aloud. I could hear myself! I turned — 
Lane was looking at me — he^d heard me. *What is 
it? ' he cried, like a man come out of a trance. His 
voice soimded thin and faint against the hollow 
tmnult. ^ What is it?' he cried again. The question 
made itself intelligible — ^I woke up, realized. . . . 

" ^The center of the typhoon!' I screamed. 
'Quick! Cast oft your lashings! Get aft! We'll 
be caught on the lee side!' 

"We freed ourselves, and made our way along the 
rail. An enormous sea caught us, buried us in green 
water. When it went oflF, the rail ended at my hand — 
beyond, it had been carried away. A moment or 
two later, we foimd ourselves hanging to the wheel 
and its lashings. The wheel-box had been washed 
away, I noticed; in a lull, I scrutinized the patent 
gear carefully, as if fascinated by the sight of the 
long polished thread. Lee Fu's mouth was within a 
foot of my ear. 'She will never stand it. Captain,' 
he said loudly. 'Never!' I cried. 'When the wind 
strikes, she'll go imder.' He nodded towards the 
compass, still swinging calmly in the binnacle. ' See ! ' 
he said. 'She has swimg end for end — she is in a 
whirlpool.' Together we turned and looked forward. 

"Few men have seen what we saw, and lived to 
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tell the tale. A circular section had been removed 
from the body of the typhoon, just as you might cut 
out the middle of a cheese. All aroimd us, a whirling 
circumference, we could see the wind tear at the tops 
of waves less than a quarter of a mile away. The sea 
in this area was like a maelstrom, like a pool at the 
base of a gigantic cataract; it seethed and boiled, it 
tossed upward, as if impelled from beneath. Waves 
came at us from every quarter; they reared in tall 
points, in crests of greenish and oily foam; they 
stimibled, swashed, subsided into themselves with 
shocks that quaked the deck; they travelled swiftly 
and marvellously across the open, like ponderous 
shifting pyramids. Deep holes yawned in the ocean 
— Wholes that the ship could have fallen into. She'd 
topple on the brink, give way beneath us, drop — 
when suddenly the hole would vanish, and a mighty 
arm of water would shoot out of the place where it 
had been. Or two waves would attack her, bow and 
stem, in opposite direction — ^would bend her, buckle 
her, spin her on a pivot through half a circle. She 
was no longer a ship, to be steered by a rudder, to be 
handled by sails; she was a bobbing cork, a wallow- 
ing log, a piece of flotsam flimg about at the will of 
the waves. 
"The soimd that accompanied the center of the 
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typhoon was fearful beyond description. Boom! — 
boom! — ^boom! — ^hollow, echoing, splitting, shatter- 
ing — a soimd too imearthly for the language and 
comprehension of man — a soimd that's heard only 
in nightmares, in the depths of the mind's nethermost 
hell ! Behind the immediate clamor, off in the range 
of the typhoon, the wind screamed continuously, 
loud and high, like wild beasts in a jimgle. 

"I'd been gazing at this scene a moment, when I 
felt Lee Fu's hand on my arm. * (iood-bye. Captain,' 
he said. *It is evident — ' The thimder of a wave 
drowned his voice. It passed, and I heard him 
again. ^ Solve the great mystery!' he was saying. 

"I shook his hand. * Good-bye! Yes — solve 
something!' It wasn't real, you know; I didn't be- 
lieve it, didn't quite fathom. ... As I remember, I 
had no particular feelings one way or the other; my 
soul seemed to have drawn apart — to have already 
taken a step or two away from my body. I turned — 
f oimd myself face to face with yoimg Lane. ^ Gk)od- 
bye,' I said indifferently — then stopped in surprise. 

" He hadn't heard — ^was looking past me, with an 
intent and grim expression. I followed his glance, 
and saw what I at first took to be an apparition. 
My Chinese crew was coming aft through the port 
alley-way! They climg to the rail, and crept along 
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it in single file. Their faces were contorted, wild, 
inhuman, their eyes gleamed, they were naked to 
the waist. They gibbered together like monkeys. 
They were almost upon us. 

"I started, took a step — a strong hand was laid 
upon my shoulder. ^What the devil?' I cried. Lee 
Fu's voice spoke fiercely in my ear: — *Be stiUI Say 
nothing! ' My eyes wandered to Lane. His face was 
calm, resolute, even noble. He left the wheel — 
stood imsupported/on the open deck. For that 
moment the elements seemed to pause, to suspend; 
the ship rested 09 an even keel. The first Chinaman 
had reached the port quarter-bitts. Lane stretched 
out his arm. ^StopI^ he shouted in a voice of power. 

"The yellow forms halted — ^burst into a frantic 
chatter. Over my shoulder, Lee Fu uttered a single 
sharp word. Instantly, they were still. They 
crowded in a knot about the bitts; their wet arms 
glistened, held out in supplication. Then I imder- 
stood! They'd come in search of Lee Fu, the Master 
— ^had come for protection, for a word in the hoiu: of 
death. 

" I looked again at Lane. He held a large bottle in 
his hand. ^Tell them — ' he commanded, shaking it 
at us. A piece of red and white label still stuck to 
it — the word ^ Olives^ — Lee Fu's grip tightened on 
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my arm — ^but I had no desire to interfere. * Tell them 
to swim for ill ^ cried Lane, the light of a great purpose 
in his eyes. 

"Then he threw the diamond with a wide sweep 
into the sea." 



xn 



Nichols turned in his chair, and glanced at us 
quizzically. "Do you know, the moment Lane's 
diamond crossed the rail I felt that we were saved," 
he said. "Another enormous sea toppled upon us; 
I reached out, caught Lane by the middle, and hugged 
him to the wheel; and while I held my breath imder 
water, I foimd myself singing, 'We'll weather it 
now! By Jove, we'll weather it now!' Don't ask 
me to explain why. I'm very well aware that dia- 
monds have no known effect upon the severity of 
typhoons. Perhaps it was because I'm a firm be- 
liever in the irony of fate. It didn't seem natural 
that the gods would be willing to allow such a per- 
fectly inunense joke to be wasted. 

"The wave went oflf without damage, and a second 
lull settled upon the ship. Behind me, Lee Fu seemed 
greatly agitated; he plucked at my coat sleeve, as if 
to draw me apart. I leaned towards him. * Nothing 
is gained, imless the truth be known!' he said in my 
ear. My mind refused to grasp his drift. * What — ? ' 
'Before the world, he still possesses the Penang 
Diamond,' Lee Fu's voice went on. Then, as 
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quickly as he'd thought of the issue, he'd foimd its 
solution. * Ah ! ' I heard him cry. 

"The Chinamen had clung to the bitts and the 
rail; they were gazing at him with keen, motionless 
eyes. All at once they commenced a harsh, staccato 
yelping: — 'Hy-ah! Hy-ah!' Their bodies swayed, 
bowed, writhed. Lee Fu brushed past me. At the 
movement, they grew silent again, listening, waiting. 
He spoke rapidly. 

"'The yoimg man has cast the diamond away. 
This he did to appease the storm. I myself sealed it 
in a bottle; and you have seen him throw it into the 
sea. Honor the sacrifice! It was to him more than 
life.' He held up his hand, and before their eyes 
pulled a ring from his finger. * See, here is another 
diamond — all I have. I oiBFer this also!' He tossed 
the ring high over their heads. They watched it fall, 
disappear. • • • 

"There was no time for more. An appalling sea 
descended upon us, with a crash that shook the ship 
from stem to stem. But the deluge couldn't quench 
my amazement: by Jove, he'd appealed to a super- 
stition — to the very superstition that I felt! Calm 
and wonderful man. . . . I remembered that ring — 
a magnificent stone, worth thousands of dollars. It 
was the only diamond that I'd ever seen Lee Fu 
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wear. It had gone to strengthen a chance point — ^in 
case we were saved ! 

"It didn't look just then as if we were to be saved. 
The wind was coming! We saw it the moment we 
got our heads out of that sea. The awful circular 
chamber had moved over us, the opposite wall had 
crowded upon us — ^the wall of wind and death. It 
would come from the opposite direction; but the 
Omega had swung imtil she'd catch it on the same 
side as before. We had scant time to regain our old 
places in the mizzen rigging, and lash ourselves there. 
The Chinamen were with us now — ^wet, naked bodies, 
slippery arms. The alley-way was a tangle of ropes, 
enough for all. An instant did it — ^the only instant 
we had. Then the wind struck, the ocean opened, a 
sea curled to the height of our main yard — ship and 
men entered the black jaws of death, and the waters 
closed above our heads. 

"I have no memory of what comes after; to this 
day, I can't conceive how we ever rose from such a 
wave. It's only by supposition that I know we did 
come out of water — because hours passed by, and I 
continued to breathe. But no sensations of the after- 
noon remain with me; they were blown away by the 
wind, were washed overboard by the incredible sea. 
By and by, after long hours, it began to grow dark. 
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I remember thinking that above all this the sim was 
still doing its appointed duty, dividing night from 
day. Then I realized that some change had taken 
place — ^lifted up my head, looked aroimd me, and 
suddenly awoke all-standing from that dream of hell. 
The wind had dropped! It had dropped to a brisk 
gale — ^the typhoon was over! The sea still ran high; 
but it hadn't the old lift, the old power. It was a 
djdng sea, a dying wind. . . . We lived! 

" I twisted aroimd in my lashings, and glanced at 
Lee Fu. A thick gloom had fallen; I couldn't see 
plainly. His body appeared to droop, his head hung 
forward inert. A dreadful fear shot through my 
heart. But the next moment I made out that he was 
asleep ! I looked beyond him ; Lane and Clewley , too, 
had lost themselves. A few of the Chinamen fixed 
me with beady eyes; the rest of them had sunk down, 
had tipped backwards, had collapsed on the rail — 
and were sleeping. A deathly somnolence seemed to 
have descended on the ship. I felt it, too — ^it sank 
into my muscles, it drenched me like a cool wave. 
The real waves had stopped drenching me; I felt that, 
realized it dimly, and the knowledge was a pillow of 
peace for my head. I slept. I leaned my breast 
against the sheerpole, and the lashings held me up. 
Remember, I hadn't closed my eyes for over forty- 
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eight hours; and the exertion, the fear, the wind. . . • 
My God, I slept! I was drunk, I was dead with 
sleep* I slept dreamlessly, time was nothing — ^the 
sun shone on my face, and I awoke. It was morning, 
sunrise, the dawn of another day! 

"Oh, the sxm — ! You fellows can't know, can't 
possibly imderstand. It rose in a sweet, calm sky — 
in a sky from which every trace of anger had been 
erased. Its level beams overtook us, warmed us, 
touched our heavy eyelids, opened our eyes. And 
we saw the world again, the sea that still sustained 
us, the ship that was still our home. We woke up 
together, in an instant, it seemed. Voices broke out, 
exclamations, questions — everyone was talking at 
once. I heard yoimg Lane: — 'By Jove, I've been 
asleep — the sim — !' Life, life! The wonder and 
glory of it, the smpassing delight of it, the loveliness, 
the charm. And he was yoimg besides, you know. 

"Suddenly I thought of the diamond. He'd — 
he'd thrown it overboardl Impossible! — ^impossible! 
Here was the wind gone, the sea fallen, the sim rising 
— ^and the Penang Diamond, its clear blue light hid 
in the folds of a white silk handkerchief, was afloat 
somewhere on the illimitable expanse of the China 
Sea. Instinctively, I looked over the rail; but it 
wasn't in sight, strange to say. The storm had 
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whisked it away, into those infernal regions through 
which we'd passed. Lane's voice rose again, loud, 
boyish, exultant. 'My God, Captain, what an 
escape!' I struggled with my lashings; a knot had 
jammed in the wet rope. 'Yes — ^wonderful,' I said. 
He hadn't thought of his diamond! He'd forgotten 
that he threw it overboard. Poor chap! — ^I foimd 
myself hoping that the realization would be delayed 
a little while longer — ^that he'd be allowed a few 
moments more of that riotous happiness, before 
being struck down. A case occurred to me of a man 
who'd partially lost his memory, who couldn't recall 
a certain startling train of events. Perhaps yoimg 
j-^ane. • . • 

"Lee Fu had at last succeeded in freeing himself. 
He touched me on the shoulder. ' What is that object 
in the main rigging?' he asked. I followed the 
direction of his finger, and saw something large and 
black that swung loose as if suspended by the end. 
Chinamen began to slink by me, going forward. I 
captured one of them, and pointed aloft. *Rim up 
and bring that down,' I said. 

"While he was gone, I made a discovery. The 
forward house had vanished! Forecastle, galley, 
carpenter's shop, everything within those f oiu: walls, 
had been uprooted and washed away. The big water 
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casks that had stood on either side of the house, were 
gone; the two boats that had rested on top of it, were 
gone; and the port bulwarks, from the fore rigging 
to the break of the poop-deck, were stove out, 
stripped, picked clean like old bones. 

" * For heaven's sake, look forward ! ' I cried. ' The 
whole forward house — ' 

"I stopped short. The Chinaman had returned 
from the main rigging, and stood before me holding 
out a slush bucket. It was one that I myself had 
rigged as a convenience, with a hook on the bail to 
hitch over the side of a bo'sim's chair. 'Where did 
you find that? ' I demanded. His face expressed in- 
difference. I had commanded him to fetch it, he 
answered; it was no fault of his. . . . 'Was that in 
the main rigging? ' I cried. He had found it hanging 
to a ratlin, he told me gravely — ^had climbed to it 
and picked it off, as the bo'sun might have taken it 
down from its place in the locker. I received it help- 
lessly, too thimder-struck to say a word. 

" ' Such are the whims of Chance,' commented 
Lee Fu at my elbow. 'A diamond is lost, a slush 
bucket is miraculously saved!' 

"I cringed within myself. The cat was out of the 
bag now I Such a raw remark, so unnecessary — so 
cruel. It didn't seem like Lee Fu. He must have 
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noticed, with his quick sympathies. I felt embar- 
rassed — averted my eyes, toyed with that ridiculous 
slush bucket, and wished that a tactful word would 
come to my mind. 

"Lane's voice broke in on my solicitude. * A good 
stroke, too!' he cried heartily. 'I don't know what 
a slush bucket is — ^but it looks useful.' He laughed. 
* Where do you suppose the damned bottle went to? ' 
he inquired at large. 

"Even then, I didn't gather the true situation. I 
foimd myself thinking, 'Good boy — ^brave boy!' 
You see, I was determined that Lane should suflFer, 
determined to help him suffer. 'What queer things 
one does in a moment of danger,' I observed sen- 
tentiously. 'But you mustn't blame yourself, 
Mr. Lane. It can't be helped. Perhaps these im- 
pulsive things are nearer right.' 

"Lane was looking at me with a puzzled expres- 
sion. 'Why, I never did a more deliberate thing in 
my life!' he said seriously. 'Blame myself? How 
can I blame myself when I'm glad of it? ' 

" My balloon of sympathy fell flat. ' I was afraid — ' 
I began — then discontinued my efforts. 

"You see,' he went on after a moment, 'that at- 
tack opened my eyes. You said they wouldn't try 
it — ^you remember? But I had a feeling all the time 
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that they were just waiting for the chance. Think 
of it, Captain!' he said in a voice of awe. *We were 
face to face with Eternity! And those blackguards — 
they — ' He paused, seeking words for an obscure 
experience. 'I'd been blaming men and drciun- 
stances/ he said at last. ' I hadn't admitted that the 
diamond itself was bad. I don't now — ^it couldn't 
be, you know — ^not actually bad. But I saw what it 
did to all hearts. They weren't any more to blame 
than I was; because I wanted it, too — ^wanted to 
keep it, to fight for it. That's why I threw it over- 
board. Captain, we shotdd have been thinking of 
other things.' 

"I made no answer. It occurred to me very 
forcibly that Lane must never know the truth con- 
cerning a certain situation. 
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"Lane's confession didn't occupy my attention 
long that morning. I had the ship to look after. We 
soimded the pumps at once, and foimd a good deal 
of water in the hold; but after we'd pumped her out, 
which we did dining the forenoon, I was glad to find 
that she leaked very little. As to the vitals, she'd 
come through it bravely — she's running yet, you see. 
But aloft and about decks, what a mess! The 
jib boom had carried away at the cap of the bow- 
sprit; on the foremast, everything above the top- 
mast cross-trees had gone by the board — and what- 
ever saved the topmast itself is a mystery to me. 
Some of these spars had fallen overboard, and 
threshed themselves loose; the port side of the ship 
was scarred and poimded from the fore channels 
aft. Others of them had dropped to the deck; the 
topgallant yard — ^I had some difficulty in recogniz- 
ing it — ^had twisted itself from the tub, and stood on 
end between two of the lower shrouds, which must 
have stopped its fall or it would have pierced the 
deck. The topgallant mast was wedged aloft in the 

fore top, himg up by its backstays catching in the 
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cross-trees above; the royalmast and royal yard had 
vanished and gone. And on the main^ things were 
ahnost as bad. By Jove^ there wasn't a sail left 
aloft, fit to set — ^there wasn't a rope clear to set any- 
thing with. We had to untangle the running gear 
as you'd untangle a skein of yam — pick it to pieces, 
stretch it out straight, and in many cases let it come 
down and reeve it off again. But the rudder was 
intact, the steering gear uninjured. I thanked God 
for that much, every time I thought of it. 

^Tirst of all, though, we scratched a breakfast 
together. The galley was gone, there was no stove 
in the cabin, and we had to build a fire on a big 
piece of sheet-iron raised from the deck by blocks of 
wood at the comers. We broke up sections of the 
wrecked btdwarks for firewood, boiled rice in one 
iron pail slimg on a crowbar, and coffee in another. 
We lived mostly on rice for the rest of the passage, by 
the way. 

"After breakfast we began to pull out the spare 
suit of sails; and what men weren't needed at the 
pimips I set to work bending topsails, for I saw a 
breeze coming. This took some time, what with 
clearing the braces and all; the wind had stmck us 
before we were half through. It proved to be a light 
air from the eastward; we braced the yards, set the 
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spanker — ^the only sail that had come whole through 
the typhoon — and took up our course agam in a 
general northwesterly direction. Then we attacked 
the wreckage aloft. But I won't go into details; you 
fellows can imagine what a job it was. The China- 
men worked like bees — they're very intelligent 
sailors, you know; my half-breed mate rose to the 
occasion; Lane gave a hand when a pull was needed; 
and between Clewley, Lee Fu, and myself, there was 
almost a danger of too many bosses. 

"I got an observation at noon, and was able to lay 
oflf a true course. We'd run and drifted over a 
himdred miles to the westward and fifty miles to the 
southward in the previous night. During the after- 
noon we had all hands on the work, and made con- 
siderable progress; by nightfall the main top gallant- 
sail, the two courses, the gaff topsail, and all the 
sta3rsails that we had stays for, were set, and the 
Omega was bowling along at the rate of five knots. 
Twilight saw us eating rice in every part of the 
vessel, like the crew of some jimk up a Chinese river. 
Then we turned in and slept. I wouldn't have 
trusted the watch on deck that night; I might have 
caught them all asleep — ^if I'd been awake myself to 
see. 

^'It wasn't till the next morning that Lane's case 
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recurred to my mind. I must confess that from that 
time the boy grew less and less interesting to me. 
His personality was conmionplace and conventional; 
he would never have been exactly interesting, except 
for the rare and incongruous adventure that had 
come to him. In a word, he took himself too seri- 
ously. Such a chap has no business monkeying with 
a diamond. But that's just the sort, I've noticed, 
that falls into the most dangerous entanglements — 
that may be depended upon, one time or another, 
to do something utterly foreign to its nature. 

"Oh, to be sure, he'd performed a rather noble 
deed. But would he have done it alone in his cham- 
ber, without the incentive of emotion, of fear, with- 
out the shadow of doom above his head? No — ^never ! 
And while I appreciate the worth of any renimcia- 
tion, however small, I can't bring myself to believe 
in the complete efficacy of a death-bed repentance. 
The boy wasn't strong, even now — ^wasn't really any 
stronger than before. 

"The way he bore his loss, too, was a surprise to 
me — a disappointment, I was about to say. His 
sorrow seemed incompatible with the event. I dis- 
covered that I'd over-estimated him from a tem- 
peramental standpoint — ^that he had no tempera- 
ment, in fact. His love had turned to hate, and he 
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had cast the object aside. He was too cocksiire, too 
prudish about it — ^too jolly well contented with 
himself* The absolute romance of the affair was lost 
upon him; the thought of his beautiful diamond 
floating loose in the bosom of the Qiina Sea didn't 
seem to affect him in the least* If I could only have 
caught him shedding one tear* By Jove, the thought 
affected met Where would the diamond drift, where 
would it come ashore? And wotdd any of us ever 
hear from it again? 

"The next day the northeast monsoon struck us in 
earnest, cold and blustering. I'd headed well to the 
northward since the typhoon, for I knew that every 
mile to windward would soon be a help to us on the 
leg across the sea. A few evenings later, as we were 
nearing Hong Kong, I confided my sentiments re- 
specting Lane to Lee Fu. * It's nice, of course, not to 
have the boy moping about the ship,' I said, *but on 
theotherhand, he ought to show some natural regrets.' 

"* Inconsistent mortal!' laughed Lee Fu* *Here 
the yoxmg man is cured — ^what we hoped for, but 
thought impossible* He is cured of illicit love; and 
now that the wonder is accomplished, you would 
have it otherwise.' 

"*75 he cured?' I asked. * That's just what 
bothers me/ 
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"Lee Fu laughed again. * I told you once/ he said, 
'that no one is ever cured. But in this case, the 
diamond is gone. Consider, Captain, what a mar- 
vellous consiunmation! It went by his own hand, 
and in such a way that he does not wish it back. 
Unless it returns, he is cured.' 

It isn't likely to return,' I observed. 
You think not?' he asked quietly. * Every- 
thing, it seems to me, points to its return.' 

"I felt that I must have misunderstood him. 
'You mean that it'll come back to him?^ 

"*To the world,' said Lee Fu. 'That is, if it con- 
tinues to float; and I see no reason why it should not. 
To return to the world is to return to him. He will 
read of it, hear of it — enough! He sleeps in the lap 
of Chance, my friend.' 

"I was silent, overcome by the vastness of a con- 
ception. These glimpses are given us. I saw in a 
vision the smooth and mysterious machinery of dr- 
cimistance, driving some business beyond the mere 
life of man. *But are you sure of Lane?' I cried, 
coming back with a jump. 'Suppose some other 
diamond, something else — He doesn't take it 
enough to heart; I'm afraid he hasn't leamed his 
lesson.' 

"'Oh, yes!' Lee Fu assured me eamestly. 'How 
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do you know what pain he suffers? You see only 
the shell of his pride. Are you aware, for instance, 
that he refuses to go home to England? ' 

"*Not go home!' I exclaimed. 'What a notion! 
Where will he go? Oh, he'll get over that.' 

" ' I think not. There is a large question of honor. 
Remember that he paid for this diamond by drafts 
on his imcle. Now the diamond is gone — and the 
debt remains. Also, I imderstand his family is not 
charitably disposed towards him. He has had other 
adventures, rather ill-advised and notorious. He 
feels that he has not done well.' 

"A figure loomed up beside us in the dusk; 
Lane's voice rose cheerfully. 'A great evening, 
Captain. What a chance we've had since the 
typhoon!' 

"'Yes — ^very fine,' I said. *Mr. Lane, we were 
just talking about you. Lee Fu tells me that you're 
not going home.' 

" ' Of course,' he answered stiffly. * How can I? ' 

"'My dear fellow, what's to hinder?' I began. 
'Things like this—' 

"He interrupted me sharply. 'I don't care to go 
home,' he said. 

"His manner put me on delicate groimd. If the 
typhoon had been raging overhead, now, we could 
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have talked it out man to man; but that page had 
evidently been closed. He'd closed it. I smiled to 
myself, thinking of the inconsistencies of the normal 
disposition. ^What do you intend to do?' I asked, 
before I could stop m3rself . 

^^He stood at the rail, looking off into the darkness. 
*I don't know,' he said. 'It doesn't matter. Let's 
say no more about it.' 

"Perhaps I was a bit selfish. To me, he'd been a 
character in a romance — and I wanted him to fulfil 
the plot. But he persisted in being a healthy, brave, 
rather reserved boy — ^and uninteresting — something 
impossible in a romance, you know. 

"When I glanced up, he'd disappeared. The sub- 
ject didn't come aroimd again during the remainder 
of the voyage. 

"It was later that same night, if I remember, 
after our passengers had gone below, that my mate 
approached me with regard to what he'd seen during 
the typhoon. He'd been lashed high in the main 
rigging through the first half of the blow; and when 
the great lull struck, had let himself down just as the 
crew were coming aft. 

"*It's no business of mine. Captain,' he opened 
up that night. *But speaking Chinese as I do, I 
couldn't help hearing what was said. If it was any- 
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thing you want me to keep still about, sir, it's only 
fair that you should tell me so/ 

"*I'd expected some such speech sooner or later, 
from my knowledge of the man, and had made up my 
mind what to answer. 'There's no secret at all, 
Mr. Jenkins,' I said. Jenkins — I've been trying to 
think of that name. 'The sum and substance of it 
was, Mr. Lane had a very valuable diamond. He 
was afraid it would be lost with us, got to worrying 
about it during the first stages of the typhoon, and 
finally sealed it up in a bottle. Then, when we all 
supposed we were going, he threw it overboard. 
Whether he thought the crew had learned in some 
way that he had it, and were coming to attack him, 
I don't know. They were a wild sight, let me tell 
you. You remember he said something that might 
give such an impression. To tell the truth, though, 
I believe he was scared — ^f elt that the diamond might 
have something to do — You understand. At such 
times, people fall back on their primitive supersti- 
tions. It's hard to imagine what the real cause might 
have been. I haven't talked with him since, or 
heard him say anything about it.' 

"'What a strange thing. Captain!' My mate 
drew nearer, and lowered his voice. 'You don't sup- 
pose, sir — ? Now that we're out of it and the 
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weather's calm again, it might soimd foolish. But 
I can't forget what a close call we had. And when 
I think of it, what youVe just told me — Why 
should I be ashamed to say it now? Captain, it may 
have saved our lives!' 

"*No one would be ashamed of that belief,' I 
answered. *I'm sure, I felt and still feel the same 
way. And so did Lee Fu Chang. Don't you re- 
member — ^he threw another diamond after it!' 

"*I remember,' said Jenkins. *It puzzled me a 
lot — ^you couldn't blame me for being curious, 
Captain. But now I understand.' 
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We arrived in Hong Kong harbor late one night; 
the next morning, after a visit from the doctor, we 
all went ashore. We landed at Peddar's Wharf — 
it's gone now, gone the way of all the old places — 
and paused at the top of the steps to look back 
across the harbor, as thousands of men fresh from 
the sea have done. The Omega lay well out in the 
roadstead; but even at that distance we could see 
her distress. She looked battered, dishevelled, 
drunken; her masts were all askew, pointing un- 
evenly into the heavens like trees after a fire has 
passed through them; typhoon was written from 
stem to stem of her, in innumerable little signs 
plain enough to the nautical eye. *Lee Fu, I'd 
hardly recognize her I ' I exclaimed. Then we tumed, 
and glanced up at the green hillside, at the white 
houses screened by bamboo trees, at the fair city 
that's like a picture in a frame. 

" * By Jove ! ' breathed Lane. * I didn't ever expect 
to see the land again!' 

"And it was only the land to him. To me, my 

friends, it was home, a port of hail, the place where 
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my heart dwelt, where I would always be. I had 
come back to it — ^back from death. I, too, hadn't at 
one time expected to see it again. And there it 
rose before me, terrace on terrace against the Peak, 
slope on slope against a wonderful blue sky! Sam- 
pans crowded the muddy water at the foot of the 
steps, rickshaws dashed along the Praya, chair-men 
chattered in front of us, shouldering, jesting, de- 
manding our patronage; the din of Eastern streets 
came to our ears, the movement and color of the 
East caught our eyes. . • . Hong Kong! Clewley, 
do you remember? We'd come in from sea. 

^^ Suddenly I thought of Lane. I glanced at him; 
he stood idly, listlessly, watching it all in undis- 
guised abstraction. Indeed, this was only the land 
to him. No sanctuary, no haven of refuge — ^but 
rather the port of departure for an iinknown voyage. 
Given another sort of chap, I wouldn't have cared a 
hang; but in his case it really didn't seem a fair 
deal. 

"As we started up the pier, I fell in beside him. 
'Mr. Lane,' I said casually, 'you must go back 
aboard with me this afternoon. The Omega is to be 
your home as long as she's in port, and my sampan 
is at your service.' 

"He stopped short, and txuned his eyes on me. 
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They weren't exactly clear. * Thanks— ' he gulped. 
*I don't know — That's awfxilly good of you I It 
doesn't seem — ' 

" * Your things are all aboard, you know,' I put in. 
'You'll find it quiet out in the harbor, too, and 
cooler — better all around.' 

"'Yes — ^perhaps you're right,' he admitted. 

"We went on in silence. No one spoke to us, no 
one happened to come along whom we knew; we 
might have been four waifs thrown up by the sea, 
just landed in a strange town. And like those waifs, 
our minds were in the past, dwelling upon a recent 
and never-to-be-forgotten exigency; we walked me- 
chanically, absorbed, preoccupied. Lane's diamond 
stood before me, a brilliant and terrible gem, ftill of 
lights, of blue shadows — ^ftill of wickedness and 
power. Had it, too, landed by this time? Had it 
taken up its devilish work in some obscure comer; 
did the same sun that glared that morning on the 
Hong Kong Praya, once more strike fire from those 
wonderful wide facets, bum and glow in those 
liquid depths, reflect, perhaps, that lure of evil into 
enthralled and innocent eyes? Somehow, there in 
the dust and life of the land, the Penang Diamond 
seemed more quick to me, more palpable, more 
permanent than ever. I'd seen it go — oh, yes, with 
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my own eyes. The sea had received it; it had dis- 
appeared into the arms of that greater diamond, 
likewise full of lights and shadows, of wickedness 
and power. But I felt that it was safe enou^ 
there. 

'^All at once, Lane gave a short laugh. 'I might 
have walked up this street a rich man!' he said, as if 
talking to himself. ^Fimny, isn't it — ^because now 
I'm so infernally poor. Poor, but wise.' 

" ' Poor, but safe, ' I corrected him. ' You probably 
never would have got as far as this street, with the 
diamond on you. Or if Lee Fu hadn't thrown his 
ring after it. . • .' 

''Something in Lane's face interrupted me. His 
eyes popped out, his mouth opened to take a quick 
breath. 'By Jove!' he exclaimed. 'I remember. 
I haven't thought of it from that day to this. Was 
it a ring?' 

"'A small diamond, of no value whatever,' inter- 
posed Lee Fu hastily. 'A sign was needed, to make 
them believe the unbelievable.' 

"Lane's eyes opened wider still. 'I see — ^more 
debts!' He waved a hand hopelessly. 'What people! 
What a man.' 

"'No, no!' remonstrated Lee Fu. 'What a world 
— ^what a world! It has been the adventure of a 
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lifetime, worth many diamonds. But that is an 
unkind remark. Forgive me.' 

"'Well, gentlemen, I must be oflf to the custom 
house,' I said. *Mr. Lane is going with you this 
morning, isn't he, Lee Fu? ' 

" * Yes — ^presently we will seek my office. A word 
in private with you. Captain Nichols, if you please.' 

"We'd reached the comer of Queen's Road. 
Clewley and Lane waited a moment, while Lee Fu 
drew me off out of hearing. ' What's up? ' I asked in 
some surprise. 

"'Have you noticed a man who followed us from 
the wharf through Peddar Street? ' whispered Lee Fu. 

" 'No! What sort of a man? Where is he?' 

"'He has now disappeared. He observed that I 
had discovered him.' 

Did you know him? What do you suppose? ' 
Lee Fu gave me a meaning glance. 'Captain, 
you share my suspicions. Li fact, there is no possi- 
ble doubt. The man was a Malay dressed in Chinese 
costimie.' 

"I felt a sudden tightening in my chest. 'I say, 
Lee Fu, I don't like this!' I exclaimed. 

"'They must have come from Singapore by 
steamer,' Lee Fu observed placidly. 'I use the 
plural, for this man cannot be alone. Since they 
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have seen this mommg that we are all on shore, one 
of them, at least, will visit the ship immediately. In 
anticipation of such an event, I have left instructions 
with your crew. I have told them to tell openly, to 
whomsoever may ask, all that they saw and know 
concerning the end of the diamond. Your mate, if 
approached, can only corroborate this story; for he 
knows nothing of what went before. I now regret 
that a man unforttmately fell overboard. The day 
after it happened. Captain, I saw that it had been a 
mistake. Had this man lived, he would have seen 
the end of the diamond with his own eyes, and been 
our strongest witness. But for that, too, I have 
made provision, and have instructed your crew to 
tell that his death took place purely by accident in 
the early hours of the great storm. Concerning the 
matter of the steward, I have instructed them to tell 
the tale given to you the morning afterwards, and to 
remain discreetly silent as to other details. Your 
second mate and bo'sun are with the crew; your mate 
alone is not involved. He will confirm also these 
latter tales. Thus we have a firm fabric. Captain — 
for it will be told as I have instructed. Now re- 
mains to be seen whether or not the agents of the 
Maharajah of Pancore will believe. It is, as you 
would say, a large pill/ 
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"I forced a laugh. *If they don't, there'll be the 
devil to pay!' 

"'Exactly. One feature, however, is in our favor. 
These men know the Penang Diamond; they are its 
subjects, its worshippers. Likewise, they believe in 
Fate.' Lee Fu shrugged his shoulders. *I, too, am a 
fatalist,' he said. 

"For a moment I reviewed the points he'd just 
made. *Lee Fu, what an absurd business!' I ex- 
claimed suddenly. 'Here you're obliged to tell lies, 
to make the truth seem plausible.' 

"He smiled. 'Truth is seldom so fabulous, 
Captain! We must keep our eyes open, and 
wait for more cards to fall. Come — the others are 
impatient.' We turned back and rejoined them 
at the comer. Lee Fu linked his arm in Lane's, 
and faced him about. 'This way, Mr. Lane,' he 
said. ' My office lies a short distance down Queen's 
Road.' 

"'Don't forget — ^you two are to tiffin with us at 
the Hong Kong Hotel,' I called after them. 

"'At one-thirty — ^not before.' 

"Lane nodded good-bye over his shoulder. I 
watched him a moment — 3, tall, clean-cut chap, 
swinging off with plenty of courage — a sound, solid 
fellow, but rather iminteresting, I still contend. 
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The crowd closed behind him — I wasn't to see him 
again for twelve years. 

"Somewhere around noon, I ran into Clewley at 
the British Consulate. 'Have you seen Lane?' he 
asked. 'He's been looking for you.' 

"'Lane? — ^no,' I said. 'What did he want?' 

" Clewley ptilled out his watch. ' Too late now,' he 
informed me. 'He's sailing almost this minute on 
the City of Pekin.^ 

"The news took me completely aback. 'You 
don't say!' I exclaimed. 'Has anything happened? 
Has he had word from home? ' 

He's not going home,' answered Clewley. 'He's 
going to California, to look after some property be- 
longing to Lee Fu — a fruit ranch, I believe. Lee Fu 
found a letter waiting for him in his office — things 
going wrong over there, you know — ^had to send 
someone immediately. A good chance for Lane. I 
met him coming out of the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank — ^he was looking for you then. Felt awftilly to 
leave without seeing you, he said — sent his regards 
and undying gratitude. That was at half-past ten, 
and the steamer sailed at twelve. He had to call at 
the ship yet, on the way out, and pick up his 
things.' 

"I crossed to a window overlooking the harbor, 
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and saw the City of Pekin moving slowly towards 
Wanchi, *Well, he's off/ I said, thinking of the 
Maharajah's agents. ^Lee Fu has lost no time. I 
wonder if hell pick up his diamond on the way 
across!' 



XV 

''At one o'clock my business was over, and I 
drifted into the Hong Kong Hotel to wait for the 
others. Qewley came soon afterwards, but Lee Fu 
didn't put in an i^pearance. We hurried throu^ 
tiffin, took our cigars, and started down Queen's 
Road 

''At the head of Peddar Street we suddenly ran 

into my mate. 'IVe been looking for you, Captain,' 

he cried. 'What's up — ^what are you doing ashore?' 

I demanded. 'I took it upon myself to come, sir,' he 

said. He then went on to tell me that two men had 

been aboard in the forenoon to see the crew. They'd 

stayed some time, and he had finally driven them off 

the ship. Half an hour or more after they'd gone, 

he'd discovered that in some way they had broken 

into the cabin, ripped open my desk, scattered my 

papers, gone through all the staterooms, and created 

havoc in general. 'I don't imderstand how they got 

below, sir, without my seeing them,' said my mate 

anxiously. 'I hope you won't think — ' 'It was 

careless of you,' I said, 'but perhaps there's no harm 

done.' 'I left ever3rthing as it was,' he went on. 

133 
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' Of course I took these men for ordinary thieves, sir, 
and was worrying about how much they'd carried 
off. But when Mr. Lane brought the note from 
Lee Fu Chang — ' 

"'What's that?' I put in, genuinely surprised. 

"'This note, sir,' said my mate, passing me a 
folded paper. I opened it, and read: — 

'Mr. Jenkins, 

Doubtless men have already been on 
board, in conference with the crew. If 
they questioned you, I trust that you told 
them what you know. Now, however, is 
the time for silence. Mr. Lane will shortly 
leave the ship. Pay no heed to the direc- 
tion which he takes; but say to those who 
may come asking, that he went again on 
shore. Captain Nichols will be my au- 
thority. 

Lee Fu Chang.' 

"'There was another note for the bo'sun, sir,' ex- 
plained my mate. 'Li Chinese — ^he told me it read 
the same as mine. Mr. Lane didn't stay long. His 
sampan was hardly out of sight, sir, when a different 
pair came aboard and asked for him, just as the note 
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had said. I told 'em he'd gone ashore, but they 
weren't satisfied. So I let 'em go forward. They 
left soon after in great haste. That decided me to 
try and see you, Captain. I called a sampan — ' 

"'You did quite right,' I interrupted. 'Now go 
back aboard, and keep a sharp lookout. Take the 
ship's sampan, and send it ashore again.' 

"When he'd gone, Clewley and I went on towards 
Lee Fu's office. 'Lane probably dodged 'em, and 
got away clear,' Clewley observed. 'Yes,' I mused. 
'We're left, though!' For the first time in my life, 
I felt the sensation of being followed, of being spied 
upon. That Chinaman, now, whose eyes I'd just 
encountered — ! I'd looked at him casually — and it 
had seemed as if the meeting of our eyes had been 
unwelcome to him. In appearance he was a common 
clerk, such as you see by the score along Queen's 
Road; he had a perfect right to glance at me, I 
suppose. But nothing, nobody was common any 
more in the world. 

"The shades were pulled close in Lee Fu's office; 
for a second I didn't notice Lee Fu himself sitting at 
his tall blackwood desk, deep in meditation. He 
sprang up as we crossed the room. 'Ah, Captain 
Clewley — Captain Nichols!' he cried. 'I was about 
to send for you. Gentlemen, the net is closing in!' 
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"The words didn't excite me as they might have 
done an hour before* ^I just met my mate outside/ 
I said. *He brought word that they've rifled the 
Omega^s cabin.' 

"*So?' Lee Fu waved a hand. *Mydesk,also. See! 
— some of this carving it will be impossible to replace.' 

"*How in the devil — ?' I exclaimed. 

" ' I stepped out an hour ago, on a matter of busi- 
ness/ said Lee Fu. *The man whose duty it was to 
watch my office, allowed himself to be drawn to the 
street by the antics of a fakir, juggler, whatever you 
may call him. It was but a moment, my clerk said. 
In that moment, one who had hidden in the passage- 
way entered, and broke these rare carvings executed 
some three hundred years ago.' Lee Fu shrugged 
his shoulders. 'The man escaped,' he said. 'He 
found nothing. Even the papers concerning Mr. 
Lane's very recent commission to California, I had 
on my person. But how long, my friends, will our 
persons remain inviolate? A thought not of the 
most pleasant — eh?' 

"'Lee Fu, that's running long chances,' I said, 
pointing to the desk. 'They must be desperate — or 
very clever.' 

" 'Both. And though the carving is rare, I do not 
regret it as I would a broken sktill! ' 
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"A depressing silence fell; Lee Fu seemed to have 
dropped back into his revery. Suddenly he clapped 
his hands. 'So!' he exclaimed. 'My friends^ as 
your step soimded without, I had come to a de- 
cision.' He leaned forward, eyeing us with secret 
design. ' Captain Nichols, have you ever seen large 
fish in a net?' I shook my head. 'Such fools! They 
swim from side to side, they dive, rise, wheel in 
fright, allow themselves to be turned back by the 
slender walls which momentarily close in. And all 
the while, my friends, there is strength enough to 
break those walls. A dash, a plunge, a quick blow — 
ah! — ^free water again!' Lee Fu sprang to his feet. 
'Captain, go to the window,' he commanded. 'Not 
too near — observe without being observed. On the 
opposite curb sits a very dirty beggar, picking lice 
from his garments.' 

"'Yes,' I said, not attempting to imderstand. 

"'Watch him, please, while I am gone.' I heard 
Lee Fu pass out the door — saw him cross the street 
the next instant, and go up to the beggar. The man 
didn't notice him. Lee Fu stopped before him, bent 
down, and seemed to utter a few sharp words. A 
cunning face looked up, a claw-like hand was ex- 
tended. Again Lee Fu spoke. Slowly the beggar 
drew his rags together, rose, glanced aroimd in 
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hesitation, then followed him towards the doorway. 
In a moment, they'd entered the room. 

"The ill-favored bundle of rags sank to the floor, 
moaning as if in pain. * O Master, why such honor? ' 
he whimpered in the native dialect. *Is Fortime 
even now to be thrust upon me, at the end of days 
and sorrows?' 

"'Nay,' said Lee Fu, standing before the door. 
* Son of the Dirt, and Brother of Corruption, I bring 
you here not for the giving of alms, but rather for 
the telling of a tale.' 

"'I have heard many tales,' the beggar mimibled 
from the floor. ' Some be true, and some false. Few 
are worthy a bowl of rice, or a dream in the shade.' 

" * Listen, notwithstanding,' went on Lee Fu. ' One 
is never too wise to hear a new tale.' He crossed to 
his desk and sat down. 

"The beggar crawled forward on hands and knees, 
settled himself in the open, and extracted from his 
garments a string of wooden beads. *My ears are 
wide, O Master,' he crooned, fingering the long chain. 

"Lee Fu folded his hands on his lap, and spoke 
slowly. 'A yoimg man once bought a diamond,' he 
said. ' He knew not what he had bought, for it was 
a diamond of great power. The yoimg man sailed 
with me on a certain vessel. He showed me this 
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diamond; I recognized it, but said nothing. Days 
passed; and at length a typhoon smote us. The 
yoimg man, being of the land, was frightened, more 
for the diamond than for himself. "What shall I 
do?" he cried. "Seal the diamond in a bottle," I 
said. "Then if we be lost, you may consign this 
gem to the mercy of the waters." Thereupon, gain- 
ing happiness from the thought, he did as I had said; 
and I myself sealed the bottle. Later, in the heart 
of night, with wind roaring above us and waves 
crashing upon the deck, I told him a little of this 
terrible diamond — of its power, its jealousy, its rage. 
I told him that I feared the great stone had brought 
the t)^hoon upon us. Much more I told him, not 
thinking, but rather being led from word to word by 
a Power above my mind. And often as I spoke the 
yoimg man drew forth the diamond, gazing deep 
into the blue and distant shadows that veiled its fire.' 
"On the floor, the heap of rags stirred imeasily; 
the clicking of the beads had ceased. 'We passed 
through the center of the typhoon,' Lee Fu went on. 
*The yoimg man was lashed beside me in the rigging. 
Li a moment the wind dropped, tall waves fell upon 
us, a soimd of doom filled the air. We looked forth 
in awe as if upon the face of Death. Suddenly the 
yoimg man cried aloud, and flimg the bottle from 
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him into the sea. Seeing this, I was deeply moved. 
Fear awoke in my breast, and such terror as I had 
never known. Plucking a diamond from my finger, 
I flimg it also to the sea, to propitiate the greater 
Gods. Even I, who in calm moments profess un- 
belief, did this thing.' 

"Lee Fu rose with a dramatic movement, and 
strode towards the beggar. Standing above him, he 
lifted up a rigid arm. *The hand of Fate was in it!' 
he cried. 'Listen, and consider: — we were saved! 
The typhoon passed, the waves died, the diamond — 
ah! Even now, O Watcher at my Door, the Penang 
Diamond floats in the midst of the China Sea! 
Seek it there, not here! Return to them who sent 
you, and tell them this; for may the curse of the great 
stone fall upon me, if it be not so!' 

"The crouching form grew profoimdly quiet; for 
some seconds nothing stirred in the room. I held 
my breath, waiting. At length the beggar thrust 
out a skiimy hand, and plucked at Lee Fu's coat. 
'A sad tale, O Master! And this young man — 
whither now seeks he f orgetf ulness? ' 

"*The young man sailed from Hong Kong at nooti 
to-day,' said Lee Fu clearly. 'He sailed on the 
steamer boimd for San Francisco. I assisted him to 
sail secretly, wishing to save him from the vexation 
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of immediate pursuit. He goes upon my business, 
and carries no diamond.' Lee Fu went to his desk, 
wrote a few lines, and returned. 'This tells where he 
may be foimd,' he said, holding out a slip of paper. 

"* Illustrious Lord, you honor me with too great 
confidences,' whined the beggar, letting the slip fall 
at his feet. 

"'Nevertheless, take the paper,' said Lee Fu. 
'There is a cable, for them who would use it. Search 
the yoimg man's belongings upon his arrival. Drug 
him, and search his body. You will find no diamond. 
Do likewise, if it be your pleasure, to us who stand 
here. But harm us not, lest Fate avenge' us! The 
Penang Diamond is gone!' 

"The words vibrated through the hushed room. 
In the silence that followed, the beggar reached out 
and grasped the paper, crumpling it into a ball. 
'The decree of Fate is a high matter, O Most Gra- 
cious ! ' he cried suddenly. His keen eyes swept from 
face to face. With much fluttering of dirty rags, he 
rose and moved to the door. There he paused and 
bowed low, so that the wooden beads brushed the 
floor. 'Touching the matter of this tale, it is sad 
indeed,' he croaked. 'I will tell it by the wayside to 
all who listen, and maybe acquire merit thereby.' 
Again he bowed, and was gone. 
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*' I stood by the window, and saw him shuffle down 
Queen's road. A boy jeered at him; a young China- 
man dropped a few cash in his outstretched pahn. 
He went on slowly, his eyes fixed on the ground — 
turned a comer — disappeared. 

"'Lee Fu!' I cried. 'Can it be possible? Was he 
the leader? Do you know. . . .* 

" ' I know nothing,' answered Lee Fu wearily. He 
had reseated himself at his desk, and taken up a 
piece of the broken carving. 'Time will tell — ^if we 
are in free water again!' 

"Time did tell. Many strange things happened, 
many times our hearts thrilled at word of the great 
Penang Diamond; but of the Maharajah's agents we 
never saw hide nor hair again. The beggar had told 
his tale; they had believed the incredible truth. 
They knew the Stone, 
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"And now Lane goes out of the story for a time," 
Nichols continued. "Of course I heard from him. 
Letters came every two or three months for a while; 
but gradually they grew less frequent, as the fog of 
time drifted between us. He kept in touch with 
Lee Fu, however, and on my periodical visits to 
Hong Kong I'd see the letters. I learned that Lane 
was doing well in Califomia, that he liked the coim- 
try, that he was happy. He seemed to have no in- 
tention of going back to England. He hadn't picked 
up his diamond on the way across. In one of Lee 
Fu's letters, I remember, he mentioned it, and wrote 
that he'd quite recovered from its loss. *You see!' 
said Lee Fu, when he read this aloud to me. The 
next time I came aroimd to Hong Kong, Lane had 
bought a ranch for himself; California was now his 
home. You know how it is; you'll go to a place for 
an hour or a day, on an unimportant errand, perhaps 
— ^and lo and behold, it's your predestined habitation. 
All that's gone before has been nothing but a prep- 
aration; life really begins there. Strangers turn 

comers to become your everlasting friends, love and 
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the supreme destiny dwell a little way up the road — 
and you never even heard of the place till yester- 
day. 

^'But though I came in a measure to forget Lane 
as a personality, I couldn't forget his diamond, the 
great Penang Diamond, of romantic and sinister 
record. On my trips up and down the China Sea I'd 
think of it, particularly when I foimd m3rself in the 
vicinity of Macclesfield Bank, where it had gone 
overboard. I'd think of it with amazement, with 
wonder, with incredulity. A diamond adrift! Never 
was such a rich but insignificant derelict. Back 
there, while the influence of the typhoon had still 
been upon me, the event had seemed probable 
enough, though highly exceptional. But now that a 
space of time had elapsed, it appeared actually im- 
possible. There were moments when I told myself 
that it couldn't have taken place — that it was a 
dream, a piece of fiction, a ridiculous lie. One 
irrefutable token remained with me — a dark stain 
just outside the threshold of the stateroom that 
Lane had occupied. It's there yet; I keep it covered 
with a rug. How, I'd argue — ^how in the name of 
Chance Itself, could such a conspiracy of drcmn- 
stances have been directed against any living man? 
The clue, which I'd almost grasped, you remember, 
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had long since passed beyond my reach. The thing 
had happened .... enough said. 

"But where had the diamond gone? After all, 
that was the great question. No word of it such as 
Lee Fu had predicted, had come to us. The gem 
had vanished beyond our horizon; it had ebbed with 
the restless waters, into far and imvisited seas. It 
had drifted free, avoiding continents and islands — 
avoiding a world that, figuratively speaking, awaited 
it along the beaches with anxious scrutiny, with 
wide-stretched arms. It had passed, unseen, im- 
guessed — a fortune to be lifted by the crook of a 
finger, a curse to be thrown oflf only at the price of 
blood. And so drifting, it bided its time. Or it 
had simk, and now rested forever in deep water, 
shorn of power and evil by the slap of a little wave ! 

"Five years went by; and one season, the Omega 
and I foimd ourselves in Sydney, New South Wales. 
I had gone down to Australia with a cargo of Chinese 
goods, mtending to bring back coals to some port in 
the China Sea. But on my arrival in Sydney I 
learned that there'd been a strike in the mines, and 
that shipment of coals had been suspended for an 
indefinite period. No other freight offered for the 
north; and I was independent enough to refuse to 
think of leaving the East, even for a single trip. I 
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wotdd have felt like a fish out of water over on the 
West Coast; America — ^the ports of Calif omia, 
Oregon, Washington — I cotddn't bear to contem- 
plate. This left me imder the alternative of waiting 
in Australia till the coal strike was settled, or going 
back to China in ballast I'd about decided on the 
latter course, when I met Michaelson. 

^'Michaelson was a Welshman, a trader among the 
South Sea Islands, and a most interesting character. 
I liked him from the first, and cultivated his ac- 
quaintance. The South Seas have always fascinated 
me; it's one of the regrets of my life that fortime 
hasn't led me farther out into the Pacific, instead of 
stopping me at the margin of the Malay Archipelago. 
Jansen arranged that: have I ever told you the story 
of Jansen? Well — some other time. This Michael- 
son and I became intimate; he had a stock of anecdote 
and information which I never tired of exploring. 
In return I told him tales of China, a part of the 
world that he didn't know. 

"One day, he came up to me in a great hurry. 
'I'm oflf for the Gilbert Islands to-morrow!' he simg 
out. 'Just a short trip to look things over.' 

"'I wish to the Lord I were off for somewhere!* 
I said. He knew my dilemma. 

" 'That's easy,' he answered with a laugh. 'Leave 
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your vessel here, and come with me. I won't be 
gone over two months; and by that time, they'll have 
some coal ready for you.' 

"'Heavens and earth!' I exclaimed. 'What a 
proposition!' 

"'Why?' he asked. 'You're a man who's used to 
quick changes. It will be just about as cheap to 
leave the ship here a while, as to take her back to 
China in ballast; and you'll have a couple of months 
that money couldn't buy for you. You've been 
belly-aching about the South Seas — now, here's 
your chance. Let your mate take charge of the 
Omega while you're gone; I've heard you brag about 
him. My little schooner is as comfortable as a house. 
Come on!' 

"That's how I happened to go to Butaritari. No 
voice called, no sign guided me through the laby- 
rinth of a strange sea. I went where I was carried, 
I went to fulfil an old desire. Had Chance planted 
that desire — cherished it through the years? Could 
that be possible? And all in preparation for a dis- 
tant eventuality? Who knows? I sailed the follow- 
ing afternoon with Michaelson, in the schooner 
London Town; and before night fell, the coast of 
Australia had sunk astern. We'd entered the Pacific 
of my dreams! I stood by the weather rail that 
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evening, and saw in fancy the new islands, the new 
peoples, the life that, I'd read, was like nothing else 
in the world. But never in my fondest dream, in my 
wildest imagining, did I foresee that out there on a 
strip of coral set in an immensity of blue and trans- 
parent sea, a link would be added to the chain of my 
own existence ! 

"I saw the islands, the peoples, the life. But I 
won't bore you. Do you know, it grew monotonous. 
The Gilberts are but one comer of the South Seas, 
after all — ^and verily, I saw too much of them. There 
was a sameness about the low atolls, a flatness, a 
sense of insufficiency, that became almost depressing. 
Coral strip after coral strip — a, sparkling lagoon, a 
village facing it — a. few crazy houses, some on piles 
along the margin of the lagoon, others larger and 
more pretentious, with corrugated tin roofs shining 
among palm leaves a short distance inland — a, white 
road running fore-and-aft the island on the inshore 
side — a blinding glare, a blistering heat, companies, 
armies of mosquitoes: — this was the unvarying 
round. But worst of all, I'd come too late; Romance 
had even then gathered up her robes, preparing to 
depart. She's gone now. Yes, I was rather dis- 
appointed, and heartily tired of the Gilberts. I told 
Michaelson so. 
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Wait/ he said. 'We haven't been to Butaritari 
yet. We're due there for the singing contest.' 

"'What's a singing contest, Michaelson?' I 
asked. 

Native singing— chorus singing,' he explained. 
'Island against island, kingdom against kingdom — 
a real contest, for nothing but honor. It's one of the 
old customs that's left. They have beautiful voices, 
great talent; the ejffect's superb. They're trained to 
it from childhood, you know. If you're looking for 
romance. Captain, you'll find the singing contest 
romantic enough.' ... I did. 

"Light winds delayed us, and we didn't arrive at 
Butaritari tiU the second morning of the contest. 
We came upon the atoll from the westward — b, fringe 
of palm trees standing on the rim of the world. The 
dawn spread behind it, the ocean surroimded it; the 
tiny island swam in the midst of infinite flat ex- 
panses like a thing drifting, or like the midrib of 
something sunken, submerged. We stood towards 
it, entered a channel among reefs, opened up a gap 
in the coral wall, flew through this before a sudden 
puff of wind, and were laimched upon the still bosom 
of the lagoon. The breeze fell, we moved silently 
and slowly towards the village; and across the water 
came the measured music of many voices, rising, 
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swelling, diminishing, crashing forth again in great 
harmonious chords. 

"'Listen!' I cried. 'What's that?' 

"Michadson flew into a state of excitement. 
'They've begun! Get the whaleboat overboard at 
once, there. We've missed enough already; I wanted 
you to hear it all. My mate can come to anchor.' 

"The chorus swept out in unfamiliar but stirring 
cadences, clear, loud, vibrant, like a single mighty 
voice shouting challenges, like a song of battle and 
victory in the old, old days. I'd never before heard 
any soimd quite like it. It struck deep into the 
primitive soul of music; it was founded upon rh3rthm, 
upon unison, upon a perfection of time; it beat, 
surged, rolled, and broke with the regularity of the 
long Pacific swell. I was deeply moved, even before 
I'd seen the singers and come under the peculiar 
spell of their presence. The mere sound disturbed 
my equanimity; something wild in me thrilled to it, 
as black men in the jimgle thrill to the distant 
throbbing of drums. 

"'Good heavens, Michaelson, that's magnificent!' 
I exclaimed. 'Who teaches them?' 

"'No one,' he answered. 'They don't have to be 
taught.' 

"He didn't mean that, exactly; he meant that they 
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taught themselves. I understood it better after- 
wards. They were always singing, these childlike 
and wonderful people; they sang by night along the 
beaches, dancing to the impulses of the music, to 
the bidding of forces utterly beyond their ken; they 
sang in companies, they practiced, rehearsed, toiled — 
great dreams came to them. It was wild music that 
they produced, wild poetry, wild art — ^free, spon- 
taneous, and absolutely original. But Lord, it 
wasn't imtaught! It was taught so much that the 
technique was forgotten, and the great dreams 
momentarily came true. 

"We landed before a big bam-like structure, open 
towards the lagoon. Inside, brown masses of hu- 
manity crowded and squatted; at one end, in a 
cleared space, stood a company of singers. The 
music died, the company retired; and in the pause, 
we were seen and recognized. Messengers ran to 
meet us; we were ushered through the throng, to a 
position fronting the open space that served as a 
stage. The air was heavy with the odor of flowers 
and of fresh, clean bodies. I looked aroimd; men, 
women, and children nodded and smiled at me. 
They were dressed in semi-civilized costimies, in 
bright colors — ^touches of crimson and blue and 
orange and emerald; they had wreaths of flowers 
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about their necks, and brilliant blossoms twined in 
their hair. Our coining had hushed them; they sat 
watching us. Many of them were very beautiful. 
This was the South Seas that I'd hoped to find. 

"*The contest is between Butaritari and Little 
Makin/ said Michaelson, who'd been talking with 
an old chief at his side. 'Little Makin will sing now. 
They sing alternately, you know. Strapping fellows, 
aren't they? ' 

"A company rose at one side of the stage, and 
filed out in front of us. They were imdoubtedly the 
finest looking islanders that I'd seen — taller than 
ordinary, nobly proportioned, and graceful as wild 
animals. 

"'What are they going to sing about?' I inquired. 
* Ask yotir friend.' 

"Michaelson turned to the old chief, and put the 
question. 'He says that they'll sing the story of a 
warrior who became enamoured of a sea-guU, and 
followed it to sea in his canoe, while his love stood 
on the beach and tried to call him back.' 

"The drama began. Somehow, I wasn't prepared 
for acting. I foxmd that I could follow the story 
perfectly, though the language was quite imintelli- 
gible to my ears. There were three principals, the 
Gull, the Warrior, and the Woman. And by Jove, 
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the Gull was the Lure, you know — the Lture of Too- 
Great Dreams; the Warrior was the Victim; and the 
Woman was that Woman as old as time, the Woman 
Who Remains! They sang in strange, piercing 
voices, in voices charged with the pain, love, and 
pathos of all youthful unrest; and behind them the 
chorus swelled and sank, a melodious drumming, 
heavy, insistent, full of woe. It wasn't music, as we 
name it; it was chords, chords— chords of anguish, 
of terror, of sharp and imperative warning— deep 
organ-toned chords, that stirred old emotions, that 
revived the hidden fires. ^ Beware!^ they cried. But 
the Warrior wouldn't heed them; he flimg up his 
head defiantly, chanting his answer: — *No! — ^No! — 
No!' God forgive him, he'd heard the Gull, seen 
the Dream — ^he was going away. Through it all 
ran the Call, the Ltire, a soxmd like the screaming 
of sea-birds — a soimd that in some way reminded 
me of typhoon-wind. Then the Woman advanced 
to hold him — cried to him, low and wild. He gazed 
at her sadly, his voice fell. He was trying to make 
her xmderstand. As he sang, a glory touched his 
face — and so he delivered his great message. But 
she couldn't listen — couldn't ! She sank to the floor, 
uttering a fierce cry — ^I think it must have been 
'/ love youl^ Only love — ! He turned away. The 
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chorus died to a humming chord — a sweet chord of 
comfort and benediction. Suddenly, as if from a 
distance, came that bird-like scream. The Warrior 
flxmg up his arms, shouted aloud in exultation, 
moved oflf slowly, with arms held on high. . . . The 
play was done ! 

"I recovered myself with a start. 'Who is the 
man — the Warrior?' I whispered. 'Do you know 
him?' 

"'Yes,' said Michaelson. 'His name's Nakamoa. 
He's the leading artist of little Makin. He does the 
Dance of the Lightning, when he's in the mood.' . 

" ' Soxmds queer,' I remarked. ' What about it? ' 

" ' Oh, it's rather weird — ^rather awful, sometimes. 
Lightning typifies evil, you know, in the native 
symbolism; it's really the Dance of Evil, I suppose. 
He does it with a big imitation diamond. I think he 
has hypnotic power.' 

"The information made no impression on me at 
the tune. Other things were happening; and it 
wasn't till late in the afternoon, when this wild and 
inspired man had actually begun his dance, that 
Michaelson's words came back to me. I'd had an 
exciting day. There had been comedies, tragedies, 
simple love dramas; there'd been war dances, and 
ghost dances, and a few dances of a broad and sug- 
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gestive nature. The contest was drawing to a close, 
with the issue still undecided. I'm sure I would have 
been at a loss to say which company excelled; they 
were both wonderful. The rivalry at last grew 
keen. As soon as one company had finished a per- 
formance, the other would rush on the stage. They 
danced to the clapping of hands, to the rattling of 
castanets, to the waving of grass-like pliunes; they 
sang madly, passionately, beating their breasts and 
throwing out their hands. It was impossible to re- 
main calm. All about me the natives were on their 
feet, stamping, cheering, applauding. In a great 
burst of enthusiasm the Butaritari forces brought 
their last piece to a close, and retired from the stage. 
"I was turning to Michaelson, when I became 
aware that a sudden hush had fallen on the crowd. 
Voices stopped dead; I heard little gasps behind me, 
smothered exclamations. . • • I turned back to the 
stage. A man was advancing alone from the line of 
the Little Makin players. He was naked as the day, 
save for a brown cloth about his waist. He moved 
slowly, with a lithe, gliding step; his eyes roamed 
over the hall as if in search of prey. They were 
extraordinary eyes, wild, piercing, bright — ^but not 
as bright as something, some object, that gleamed 
and sparkled on his forehead. He halted directly in 
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front of us, and thrust up his arms in a rigid line on 
either side of his head. At the same moment, his 
eyes poimced upon me. Slowly, so slowly that the 
movement was almost imperceptible, he threw his 
face forward inch by inch, holding me the while with 
his eyes. His whole body seemed to increase in size, 
to come nearer, to hang above me — though I knew 
in a dim way that the man hadn't moved from his 
tracks. I had a feeling that I was for the moment 
powerless, that my will, my control, had ebbed. 

"Michaelson nudged my arm. *The Dance of the 
Lightning!' I heard him whisper. 'You're evidently 
It!' 

"I pulled myself together with a sharp effort, and 
grasped the situation. The man was trying to 
hypnotize me! He was the same strange fellow 
who'd acted the Warrior in the first performance 
I'd seen. I'd watched him closely that day in his 
different parts; he was far and away the most amaz- 
ing artist of them all. He'd probably noticed my 
interest, and had singled me out as a likely subject 
for this effort. I leaned back in my seat, summoned 
all my faculties, and looked him over. Such men 
aren't often bom into this world of the commonplace. 
His statiure was gigantic, his proportions were classic 
in their beauty and purity, his soul — ^by Jove, his 
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soul was great beyond words! You shall see. He 
stood before me motionless, in the attitude of an 
Egyptian god; thick muscles swelled on his chest and 
shoulders; the shadow of his mighty upheld arms fell 
across his face, obscuring his features, obscuring the 
fire of his eyes, obscuring everything there but a 
single white light that glowed on his forehead like 
the embodiment of a thought. Disconnected words 
floated through my brain, words that I'd heard 
somewhere, quite lately — ^Lightning — evil — limita- 
tion diamond — ' My heart gave a boxmd, and stood 
stiU. 

"Without warning, a soimd of thxmder burst from 
the chorus. The man leaped sideways, quicker al- 
most than the eye could follow. Peal upon peal of 
thunder rang out, roUing, rumbling, crashing— the 
man danced. He moved swiftly, noiselessly; he 
darted, doubled, described sharp angles, in defiance of 
gravity and equilibriiun; and the thing, object, what- 
ever it was, on his forehead, left a dizzy trail of light in 
the air. It was Ughtning, real, immistakable ! It was 
more. It was purposeftd lightning, driven lightning; 
it shot, flamed, gathered about me! Evil, evil — ^bright, 
dazzling, alluring — ^faster and faster, nearer and 
nearer! A charm, a thing of fascination, to be ad- 
mired, adored, even longed for — a dangerous thing, 
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whose danger was so great that it was to be disre- 
garded — a thing that would strike some day, strike 
to kill. Not now, nor now, but — soon! So the snake 
enthralls his prey. I felt it all in the mad abandon 
of this man's dance, in the weird music of his accom- 
paniment. I sat with imwinking eyes, following the 
white light. It seemed to me that there were some- 
times blue flashes. And my mind drifted out, help- 
less, lost, wondering— wondering how it would end. 

"Suddenly, the man paused. He was very near 
me. For an instant, nothing moved or made a 
soimd. Then, crash! came the culminating peal of 
thimder. Simultaneously, the man shot forward. 
A white gleam pierced my eyeballs — ^his body fell at 
my feet. 

"I'm afraid that I cried out; I know that I jumped 
clear of my seat. You know, I thought I'd been 
struck by lightning! Yes — ^just for a moment. I 
felt the sensation — a blackness before the eyes, a 
convulsive stiffening of the muscles, an internal 
wrench like the parting of bodily components. Then 
it passed, and I foimd myself standing on the open 
stage, standing in an abstird attitude, and feeling — 
feeling more lost than ever. It was a powerful 
climax. The hall rocked with shouting; Little 
Makin had won. 
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"But I wasn't thinking of that. I stooped to the 
man at my feet, and lifted him up. He seemed 
dazed; he could hardly stand. A wreath of flowers 
lay on the floor, fallen from some dancer's head. I 
stooped again, held the wreath out for all to see, and 
crowned him with it. I had to reach high — ^it brought 
my face up to his, my eyes to his forehead — I saw 
there what I'd half expected but hadn't prepared 
myself to find. Yes, I tell you ! — I knew it as I knew 
my own hand. The Penang Diamond^ set in red 
coral f was bound upon his browl 
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"Michaelson led me from the hall. I was in no 
condition to direct my own steps; I was lost, ab- 
solutely lost, with no conception of how to find 
myself. We went out with the excited throng. 
Bright colors swam and flashed about me; I heard 
the jabber of voices, saw the natives pointing me 
out, knew in a vague way that I was the cynosure of 
islands and kingdoms. But my brain was too busy 
to more than note these details. My Self, my inner 
consciousness, was off in the past, in the center of a 
certain typhoon, carefully going over the events of 
a vanished day — going over them methodically, 
categorically, as if some virtue lay in a mere effort of 
memory. I felt, as you might say, frightened out of 
the present; I wasn't quite prepared to think about 
it; it seemed to me that if I could catch on somewhere 
back a way, and gradually work up to — to thiSy I'd 
comprehend it better, perhaps be able to see. . . . 

^^Michaelson must have been speaking some time; 
but I wasn't aware of it till he shook me roughly by 
the arm. *Wake up — come out of it!' he said in an 
anxious voice. ^ What's the matter. Captain Nichols? ' 

i6o 
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Nothing, nothing/ I answered. * Wait a minute 
— ^What were you saying? ' 

"* Devil! — I didn't suppose it would have any 
effect on you^^ Michaelson exclaimed. 'He put a 
native to sleep one time — took the fellow a month to 
get over it. But a native isn't as self-centered as a 
white man. I didn't dream — I'd have stopped it! 
What did it feel like? How do you feel now? ' 

" ' Nonsense, man ! ' I cried. ' You don't think that 
I was hypnotized? I'm just a little adrift, that's all. 
There were things about it — ' I brought up with a 
roimd turn; no hint of what I knew, felt, suspected, 
must pass my lips. The secret wasn't mine to tell. 

"'It is all-fired strange,' Michaelson chimed in, 
not noticing my hesitation. 'Think what a physical 
feat that dance is — ^what a feat of raw strength. And 
then, how in thimder did the man get his idea? It 
don't seem to belong to life down here — ^it's a civilized 
idea. Oh, I know, there's just as much evil in the 
Gilbert Islands as anywhere else. But it isn't that 
kind — I can't explain what I mean; it's only a feeling. 
But — ^weil, you got the man's idea, didn't you, 
Nichols?' 

"'Yes,' I said. 'You mean the diamond.' 

^^^ Diamond!^ laughed Michaelson. 'There aren't 
any diamonds down in this part of the world. Do 
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you realize that a diamond that size would be worth 
a king's ransom? ' I nodded, almost afraid to open 
my mouth. *But you're right, that's the point,' 
Michaelson continued. * There arenH any diamonds: 
well, then, how in the devil. . . . He — ^he uses it 
like a diamond, don't he? ' 

"The expression was odd, rather obscure; Michael- 
son wasn't a fluent man. But I saw that in his own 
way, he'd received the message, grasped the truth. 
And I marvelled. 

What do you suppose it is on his forehead?' I 
asked, after a pause. 

" * Oh, a lump of crystal or glass or something. I've 
never examined it, but it must be cut — ^facets,* you 
know — to catch the light as it does. No doubt he 
got it from some ship. Probably saw it, saw the 
light strike it, and thought of lightning. That's 
easy. But Lord, it's only the beginning of what he 
gave you!' 

"The conversation had cleared my head somewhat, 
* How long has he been doing this dance? ' I inquired. 

"*Why, let me see. It was three years ago, I 
think. I arrived here soon after the contest, and 
everyone was talking about it. That was the first 
time — ^the time he laid a chap up for a month. I 
reckon he didn't know his powers then; the two times 
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since, he hasn't harmed anyone. When I came in 
that time, the victim was still on view. He slept, 
mostly, and they couldn't get anything out of him. 
Dazed, you know — couldn't remember, or didn't 
want to. Some of the white people thought that was 
it — ^native troubles, a private feud, and so forth. 
But the mystery was there, just the same; something 
queer had happened to the fellow. I went aroxmd to 
his quarters to have a look at him. He was sitting 
in the doorway with a vacant, foolish expression on 
his face — sort of happy expression. Do you know — * 
Michaelson leaned towards me, and lowered his 
voice. ^Do you know, Nichols, I thought I saw the 
identical same look on yoxu: face while that chap was 
dancing!' 

" Only half of my brain had been attentive to his 
chatter; the other half had been engaged in a math- 
ematical computation. Three from five is two. 
Two years. — ^Allow from six months to a year, after 
he'd foimd it. That left one year — one year afloat. 
Say it had travelled from three to five thousand miles. 
Say ten miles a day. By the Gods of Fate and Des- 
tiny, the Drifting Diamond had lost no time! 

"Michaelson had been regarding me queerly. 
*How do you feel, anyway?* he demanded. *I be- 
lieve you did get a turn!' 
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"*Yes — quite a turn/ I admitted. ^Tm not 
ordinarily a good subject for hypnotism, but this 
afternoon I happened to be in a receptive mood/ 

" ^ You come in here and have a drink/ commanded 
Michaelson, turning sharp to the left. *You need 
something to put you on your feet.' 

"Perhaps I did. I followed Michadson down a 
walk, and entered an island bar-room. The place 
Was nothing but a shack on the outside; but within 
were all the necessary appointments, even to mirrors 
and brass foot-rails below the bar. I drank half 
a tumbler of raw whisky at one draught, while 
Michaelson's eyes popped out. *My word!' he ex- 
claimed. * You'll pass out, on top of the excite- 
ment.' 

"*No, that'll just set me right,' I assured him. 
^Now I want to see — ^what do you call him? — the 
dancer. Do you know him personally? ' 

"Michaelson gave me a quick glance, then shook 
his head. ^ I don't — and what's more, I don't intend 
to. Neither do you. Nichols, you're going to leave 
that man alone!' 

"I smiled in spite of myself. He thought that the 
spell was still working. And by Jove, it was, it was ! — 
though not exactly as he imderstood it. It pressed 
upon me, it swept me along; I couldn't think, 
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couldn't wait, couldn't dissemble. The man might 
escape, the opportunity might pass. I had to knowt 

"^Michaelson,' I said calmly, *I'm not a child, 
I'm not hypnotized, and I'm not drunk. But I am 
vastly interested in strange people. Why, man dear, 
you brought me to the South Seas to find 'em! And 
here I've foimd the strangest, the most amazing 
creature on the face of the earth. For heaven's sake, 
^ let me investigate him. I'm going to see him to-night 
and talk with him. If you can't help me, I shall have 
to go out myself and find him.' 

"Michaelson looked me over narrowly, then threw 
back his head and laughed. ^ If I didn't know what 
a card you are, Nichols. • . • But I suppose it's all 
right, though I don't like the idea. The bloody 
conjurer might take another fall out of you, you 
know, and leave you in bad shape.' 

"^Fiddlesticks!' I answered. *The hour has gone 

by.' 

"* That's so,' he said, as if my remark had been a 
profoxmd contribution to the knowledge of hypno- 
tism. 'Well, I'll find out what I can about him. 
Maybe he's left the island. You sit here and wait.' 

"He was gone some time. I sat at a window, and 
faced a dirty compoimd ending in a fence shoulder- 
high, that shut me oflf from the road. I've never 
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since looked at the world from that particular win- 
dow; but the details remain. A lone pig rooted in 
the compound. Heads of natives passed along the 
fence — ^heads covered with bushy hair, decked with 
white and crimson flowers. I watched them closely, 
to keep my mind off the immediate present — ^think- 
ing, too, that I might recognize my quarry in the 
passing throng. The barkeeper, a familiar and fawn- 
ing individual, ranged up alongside and attempted to 
engage me in conversation. He had a grievance 
against fortxme. 'This dirty hole — devil of a place 
for a white man!' I made no answer. But silence 
only spurred him to new efforts. What might have 
been an alleviating feature in this * devil of a hole* 
was, I learned among other things, denied him. 
The women were virtuous. * Damned niggers!' he 
complained. * Give themselves more airs than white 
people!' His pride as a white man was secondary 
only to his interest in women. I turned aroimd from 
the window, and looked him over. He would have 
been called a * handsome man' in any bar-room; his 
shoulders had the American swagger, his black oily 
hair curled on either temple, a drooping moustache 
covered the weak mouth and bad teeth of his class. 
His left cheek bore the largest and most repulsive 
birth-mark that I've ever seen — a huge lead-colored 
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blotch streaked with purple veins, extending all the 
way from the temple to the neck. It gave him a 
positively hideous appearance; when he faced me, 
he seemed to be half white and half black! 'So you 
don't like Butaritari?' I observed, feeling compelled 
to say something after my scrutiny. * Like it ! ' The 
words stimg him into yet viler imprecations. I 
looked out of the window again, and busied myself 
with my own thoughts. He was dwelling upon the 
attractions of San Francisco, if I remember, his 
mouth streaming like a sewer, when pop! something 
snapped in the over-strained region of my con- 
sciousness, and I awoke to the truth — to the com- 
plete, wild, and portentous truth, which I'd seen 
with my own eyes! 

"You fellows know how it is, when a man once in 
a while realizes that he's got to die? Death's a fact 
that we live with; we see it, we talk of it freely; but 
we seldom bring it home to ourselves — ^and when we 
do, the world goes black before our eyes. You've 
experienced it, haven't you? — something quite dif- 
ferent from the ordinary state of mind — a sort of 
super-consciousness, a fuller knowledge, a glimpse 
into the awful dark hole of oblivion. That was how 
the realization of what I'd seen, struck me. I'd 
known it, in a way, as I've tried to tell you— but it 
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hadn't come home to me. Suddenly I foimd myself 
on my feet, waving my arms and shouting inco- 
herent nonsense : — ' By God ! The Penang Diamond ! 
— ^Lane's diamond! — the diamond that went over- 
board! By God ....!' 

"A sight of the barkeeper brought me to my 
senses. He'd backed away from me with a fright- 
ened look, and slipped behind the bar. *Are you 
crazy? ' he asked, from the shelter of his breastwork. 
*What diamond?' 

^No diamond!' I cried, so angry with my- 
self that I could do nothing but bluster. 'Who 
said anything about a diamond? You miserable 
beach-comber, if you open your filthy mouth 
again. . . .' 

"'Easy there, Nichols,' said a voice behind me. 
I turned to find Michaelson and another man stand- 
ing in the door. 'This is Mr. Whitney, Captain 
Nichols,' Michaelson went on, laughing. 'Mr. 
Whitney is the resident trader — ^represents So-and-So 
of San Francisco. You're in his bar, by the way, 
dressing down his barkeeper, so you'd better be 
careful what you say.' 

"'Say anything you like. Captain,' said Whitney, 
joining in the laugh. 'You can't draw it too strong 
for Fred. I've just been asking Captain Michaelson 
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if you two won't stay ashore with me to-night. How 
is it, Captain Nichols — are you agreeable? ' 

"While he spoke his eyes had gone over me from 
head to foot, with a look of mingled surprise and 
amusement. I must have presented a singular 
appearance. To make it worse, in answer to his 
invitation I blurted out what was on my mind. 
' Shall I see the dancer at your house? ' I demanded. 

"Whitney and Michaelson exchanged glances. 
'Why, yes,' said Whitney after a pause. 'That's 
what I planned — ^providing he comes, of course. You 
can see him alone there, you know.' 

"'Alone!' I exclaimed. 'I can't talk his lingo!' 
By Jove, that point hadn't occurred to me. 

"'He can talk yoiu^ pretty well,' answered 
Whitney. 'Enough for you to imderstand. That 
won't be the trouble.' He hesitated — ^I saw there was 
something on his mind. 

"'What's wrong?' I asked. 'Is the proceeding at 
all irregular?' 

"'No, no.' Whitney gave me another sweeping 
glance. 'This Nakamoa is a shy, sensitive fellow, 
for all his size. I presimie you have a definite pur- 
pose, a real purpose? Something to say, you know. 
Captain. I'm afraid that just idle curiosity — ' 

" ' It's not idle cxuiosity,' I said. ' I have something 
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very definite to say to him. You may trust me not 
to offend his sensibilities.' 

"'All right, all right — forgive me for speaking of 
it.' The tone was one you'd use with a stubborn and 
unreasonable child. Whitney already had no use 
for me. This rumpus over nothing ! — this pother and 
secrecy, as if anything I had to say to the dancer 
could be of importance! What in the deuce had 
Michaelson brought with him? A pompous jackass, 
a crazy fool! We turned and left the bar-room. As 
we passed through the compoimd, Whitney indulged 
me in a polite explanation. 'You see, Captain, my 
position here is difficult — conciliate the natives — 
touchy people. . . .' 

"I wasn't listening. I'd looked back from the 
door, and caught the barkeeper's eye — a, sharp, dis- 
quieting eye, fixed upon me with keen and thoughtful 
interest. And suddenly it had come over me that 
perhaps he'd heard too much. What had I been 
saying? What had Whitney said? I reviewed all 
that I could remember of the conversation; but 
finally convinced myself that the clues I'd dropped 
were too fragmentary to matter. The man's per- 
sonality stayed with me, though — ^irritated me. 
Fred, Fred — that's what Whitney had called him, 
that was his name — a man with a soul as clouded as 
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his face. I hated him, hated him instinctively, as I 
hate all men of his type. They, my friends, are the 
Ministers of Evil, the Elnives of Fate. Life and 
truth and beauty dangle before them, all hanging by 
the same precarious thread. 
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"A couple of hours later I sat alone in a little bed- 
room at Whitney's house, awaiting as strange a 
visitor as ever came to a man out of the twilight. 
We'd got through supper some way, the three of us, 
and I'd excused myself on the score of weariness. 
Whitney and Michaelson had remained at the table, 
smoking and talking 'copra.' When Nakamoa 
arrived, they were to send him in to me. The 
solitude was grateful to my overwrought nerves; 
moment by moment I felt myself slipping back 
into the normal world of habit and truism. I 
could think now, and went over the situation 
carefully. 

"I'd told Whitney that I had something definite 

to say to the man. Just what it was, though, I now 

realized that I didn't know. Should I try to recover 

the diamond? — ^was that what I was after? Not 

deliberately, at any rate; circimistances would have 

to determine that point for me. The chance of such 

a course seemed remote; I'm sure that the thought 

had no great weight. As far as Lane went — and I 

hadn't then come to consider anyone else — ^it were 
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better to leave the stone where it was. What, then, 
did I want of this Nakamoa? I dodged the question 
some time; but at last had to admit the only true 
answer. Whitney had been justified — ^it was merely 
idle curiosity. 

"I sat there in a calm frame of mind, — ^back in 
my little rut, as I said; and gradually the conviction 
grew upon me that the whole affair was nonsense — 
that I'd been mistaken, that my eyes had been at 
fault, that my feelings and instincts had been played 
upon by an extraordinary but quite credible coin- 
cidence. I'd been led astray by a flash of white 
light; the dance had imlocked a chamber of memory. 
Very interesting, no doubt — ^but not by any means 
what the other would have been. 

"You might say, then, that I did have a definite 
point to clear up. Since the Penang Diamond reaUy 
couldn't be in Butaritari, I wanted to prove the fact. 
With that end, I'd have to examine the object that 
Nakamoa had worn on his forehead. It might be 
difficult to gain the man's consent. I wondered what 
he would be like. How had I best go at it, now? 
Idle curiosity, indeed! So it seemed then; I woke up 
in the midst of all this shabby scheming, and felt 
rather ashamed of myself. Now, however, I'm 
willing to admit that it was the Devil Himself^ 
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stirring in the diamond — ^reviving like a vampire at 
the taste of fresh blood! 

"All at once, voices were raised outside. 'Here's 
your friend, Nichols,' shouted Michaelson through 
the thin partition. A moment passed, and a Ught 
tap soimded on my door. I got up hastily. 

"'Come in!' I said. 

"The door opened, revealing a dusky giant framed 
against the light of the adjoining room. He paused, 
bending his head down to look through the door. 
I recognized him immediately. Inside that cramped 
and rickety house, the man's form seemed positively 
colossal. He hadn't been bom for walls; he belonged 
to the open — to the high sky, to the long beaches, to 
a grove of tall palm trees or a dancing canoe in the 
simlight of the lagoon. I wouldn't have been sur- 
prised had he uttered a great shout, stretched out his 
arms, and brought the house down about our heads. 

"^Go right in!' commanded a voice from an in- 
definite region. He stooped and entered. There 
seemed hardly to be space for him in the room. The 
confinement distressed him, too; he moved cau- 
tiously, lightly — shrank to one side, smiled at me, 
but held me with eyes that expressed imeasiness, 
ahnost alarm. I saw that he carried a handful of the 
same white blossoms that were twined in his hair. 
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"'You have come/ I said, moving across to the 
door and dosing it. 

"He smiled again — the finest smile, I think, that 
I ever saw on a human coimtenance — ^and held out 
the flowers. *You,' he said, thrusting them upon 
me. Then with a backward wave of his hand, 'He 
say, mus^ come! I 'fraid you sick. I Afraid I mak' 
you sick — ^lik' 'nother man one time.* The giant 
bowed his head in evident concern; his eyes fluttered 
back and forth from the floor to my face. I can't 
describe his voice; it had a sweetness and mellowness 
that you don't hear away from the South Seas. It 
was a big voice, and yet constantly repressed as if 
by an effort of the will — a soft voice, that in some 
way made you think, 'What a terrible voice that 
could be!' 

"'I am quite well,' I answered. 'You did me no 
harm. It was only for a moment — ' I took the 
flowers, and buried my face in them; they had an 
unforgettable odor. 'But I thank you,' I said. 'I 
love flowers.' 

" He came a step nearer. * You love— flower? ' he 
asked, rather incredulously. 'I no hear white man 
say!' 

"I hadn't anticipated such a conunent. This 
serious, gentle Goliath — ^what should I do with him? 
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'White men are very different/ I observed. 'Most 
of them don't have time for flowers. They build 
houses, and sit in 'em. . . .' 

"'Ah!' he exclaimed, throwing up a hand that 
almost touched the ceiling. 'How you got time?' 

"The question took me aback. 'I suppose I'm 
driven to it,' I explained. 'I have no home. Wife, 
family — all gone. Man must love something. I 
love beauty.' 

"He stood in silence, thinking. 'Beauty!' he 
said at last. 'Beauty. . . .' I was soon to learn 
that he imderstood English much better than he 
spoke it. His pidgin, in fact, was limited and im- 
possible to imitate. 'Yes! — ^love beauty!' he cried 
suddenly, his voice ringing like a bell. 

"I realized that the words had been obscure, that 
I'd been pursuing an obscure line of thought. 'No, 
no — ^not face-beauty,' I protested, making a pass 
in front of my features. 'Not — ^not woman-love. 
Different — ' I stopped, baflfled by the complexity of 
the idea, staggered by the dimensions of the gulf that 
lay between us. I began to fear that I wouldn't be 
able to shout across. 

" He touched my arm. ' I know,' he said. 'Beauty 
— everything!' His eyes rose to mine, rose above 
them; his soul was in his voice. Quite imexpectedly, 
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I knew that he knew! I found m3rself thinking, 
* There isn't any gulf — ^I won't have to shout at all! ' 
I looked at the man, amazed beyond words. How 
had he done it? A gesture, a meaning glance, 
something that emanated in vibrant waves — ^he'd 
conveyed himself to me. I felt myself again imder 
his influence, in time with him, able to receive his 
message. Perhaps this doesn't seem much to you; 
but it was a miracle, I tell you, a miracle! Off there 
on a barbarous and isolated island, a man had risen 
almost beyond the need of speech. . . . Also, he 
knew the dream. 

"A sudden thought clouded his face. 'You 
think — ' he began. 'You think to-day — ^ 

"'No,' I assured him. 'For a moment, I forgot. 
No man could have done what you did, without high 
knowledge.' 

" His smile was a visible inspiration. ' Love woman 
— so,' he said, stooping and holding his hand a few 
feet from the floor. Suddenly he stood up and flimg 
out his arms, as if to embrace the sky. 'Love 
beauty — sot^ he cried. 'Mo' big!' 

"I wondered how old he was. With our race, you 
know, it's a stock platitude that such philosophy is 
an indication of youthf ulness. ' Have you ever loved 
a woman?' I asked inanely — expecting him, I sup- 
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pose, to answer in the negative. You see, I couldn't 
realize completely — ^not quite yet. 

"The man gave me a swift glance — ^his eyes were 
deeps of imderstanding. ' One/ he said simply. ' No 
mo\* His voice fell. 'She false — go Vay/ he told 
me. *I think I die.* He stopped, overcome by the 
dumb pain of a memory. *I love much,* he said at 
last. ' Ah ! — ^I know love ! * I could well believe him. 
It seemed inconceivable that any woman would 
forsake such a god among men. 

"The confidence threw me into a fliury of embar- 
rassment; by Jove, I*d got more than I'd bargained 
for! Nothing adequate occurred to me to say; I 
played with a pencil, and waited. When I looked up, 
a light had come on his face. 'Now, I love beauty!' 
he cried. 'Woman, sometime true. No always — ^no 
cant Man, woman, got devil!* He struck his breast. 
'Long, long time true. Mebbe year. By'm'by false 
— one time. One time — Mus* be!* He leaned 
towards me, holding me with eyes that saw a vision^ 
'Beauty, all-time true — att'time trtceP he said, in a 
voice like a tremendous whisper, like a whisper of 
wind in tall trees. ' Mus* be ! Beauty — ^beauty God! * 

"It was an astonishing experience. The man had 
conceived of beauty as the divine and immutable 
Truth. I was face to face with genius, my friends. 
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I knew it then. What's that? — ^he must have 
studied, learned? How preposterous! What genius 
ever studied or learned? 

"No, no — the sky had been his book, the sun, moon 
and stars his teachers. I saw his greatness. I saw 
his tragedy, too — ^no doubt short and fierce, as all 
life is in the tropics. Love had failed him; but he 
hadn't failed love. He'd gone on, searching for 
something truer, fulfilling himself. And he'd been 
rewarded, he'd foimd beauty — 'mo' big!' Abstract 
beauty. ... By Jove, a thought shot through me 
like a knife. It couldn't be concrete beauty that had 
rewarded him! Not that^ the very essence and in- 
carnation of concrete beauty — oh, no, he couldn't be 
wasting such a dream on thatt It would be too much, 
too bad. 

Have you ever foimd any one thing that is 
beauty?^ 1 demanded in a panic. *Any one thing to 
love? Any one thing that's truer than woman? ' A 
wild desire possessed me to elucidate, to drive my 
meaning home, to settle the beastly doubt once and 
for all. *Any one thing that's — that's everything!^ 
I finished, suddenly losing faith in the attempt. 

" But he imderstood. He looked me straight in the 
eye, unsuspicious of my motive. 'Yes!' he cried, 
visibly laboring imder an emotion. *Yes. . . .1' 
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"'What?' I asked, with all the indifference that I 
could muster. 

"He turned away, as if to hide his face. For some 
seconds I waited, clinging desperately to a slender 
hope. The time lengthened; over there in the shadow 
he was going through a struggle. My question 
seemed to have struck deep. There was something 
he wanted to tell — ^but couldn't, mustn't. Then 
I knew — ^knew that my hope had failed. It had 
done this thing, it was here— the great diamond, 
awful and beautiful. I felt it, as one feels through 
the air the coming of a storm. A half-hour before, 
I'd denied the possibility; my brain had denied it, 
my will, my voice — ^as if the mere shouting of 'no 
no, no/ could negate the Universe! But it was here 
just the same; something within me had never denied 
it, had steadfastly resisted my volitive denial. It was 
here in its old guise, the guise of truth and love. 

"All at once, Nakamoa turned to me; the fight 
was over. He smiled, and shook his head. 'No — 
I keep,' he said. I caught my breath. The simple 
words were an admission, a confirmation; they came 
to me fraught with direful significance. He would 
£eep the secret — goodl But such candor, such 
truthfulness, when there were so many ways he 
might have got out of it. That had a sigaificance, too. 
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"I saw that I would have to play my trump card 
'Can you read or write English?' I asked. 'Read — 
write/ I repeated, first opening a book, then writing 
an imaginary line in the air. 

" 'No, no,' he said, with another shake of his head. 

"Never mind — ^it made no difference. He'd 
recognize the characters. I went to a table that stood 
in the comer, foimd a sheet of paper, and wrote on 
it : — ' Thrown overboard from hark Omega, sinking in 
a typhoon 150 miles west of Cape BcjeadoTy Septem- 
ber — , eighteen-hundred so-and-so. Return to — .' 
My hand trembled a little; but I wrote on boldly, 
confident in the knowledge that my writing hadn't 
changed. There was no trouble about the words; 
they leaped at me out of the past like an echo across 
still water. As I wrote, that other night, so different 
from this one, came back to me : — the laboring ship, 
the dim cabin, the noise of waters, the anxiety of 
hearts — and that fine boy, paying the price of his 
romance, snatched out of a deep slough by the sug- 
gestion of a wise and clever man. I remembered 
how we'd all been uplifted by that suggestion, how 
we'd scurried around in search of bottles, how a 
slight thing had amused us, had interested us, had 
heartened us. And by the living God, we'd really 
been weaving a net for a soul thousands of miles 
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away! We'd been making it possible for a man on 
a coral island to create a wonderful dance. . . . 

"The funny part of it was, I couldn't for the life 
of me recall the date. I put a dash after ' September/ 
and another after ' Return to ' ; the rest had been in 
a different handwriting, you'll remember, and besides 
I didn't know what it had said. Then I sat looking 
at the paper — ^prolonging the moment, I suppose. 
It was a moment such as comes seldom, even in an 
adventurous life. Thoughts thronged upon me, and 
my heart sang like a taut bowstring. At last I 
glanced up. Nakamoa was watching me closely, 
surprised at my strange behavior. This was the 
man! Never, before or since, has the sheer mystery 
of fate hit me so hard. The fact that I'd foimd him, 
didn't amaze me half as much as the fact that, years 
ago and in another hemisphere, I'd assisted at an 
act which had ultimately transformed his life. Sup- 
pose I'd broken away from Lee Fu that day, and 
restrained yoimg Lane . . . . ! 

"Yes, transformed — ^for I saw what was hard to 
admit. This diamond, this stone of evil, had touched 
his dream. He called it beauty — and beauty was 
truth, and truth was God. He loved it. Bah! I 
got up abruptly, overturning my chaiTi and held 
out the paper. 
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"'Look at that/ I said. 

"He accepted it, but didn't give it a glance. 'No/ 
he protested, trying to pass it back. 'No can — ' 

"'Look at it!' I commanded. 'Look hard!' 

"His eyes fell to the paper, rested there, and 
opened wide with an aspect of wonder and terror. 
For some seconds he gazed at it wildly, intently. The 
expression on his face flickered and changed, like 
waves of heat on live coals — changed from bewilder- 
ment to comprehension, from comprehension to 
anger. Suddenly he shot at me a glance of flame. 
Awful passions flooded his eyes, savage and bound- 
less forces. I'd been at a loss, of course, to know how 
he'd take it. I think I'd rather expected him to 
prostrate himself at my feet, to worship me as a god 
dealing in miracles. It should have been a shock to 
him, a supernatural manifestation. But it wasn't! — 
I felt a vague disappointment. He tore fiercely at 
his upper garment, pulled out a small bag that himg 
by a string aroimd his neck, opened it, and produced 
two objects — a whitish bimdle, and a folded slip of 
paper. He kept the bimdle in one hand; a comer of 
the wrapping flowed loose, like silk — seemed to be 
hemmed. I nearly cried out. Ghosts, ghosts! — ^it 
was Lee Fu's white silk handkerchief! Nakamoahad 
unfolded the paper, and was comparing it with the 
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sheet I'd just given him — ^holding them oflf side by 
side, his eyes darting from one to the other. I looked 
closely at the back of his own sheet, made out 
that it had once been 'cross-sectioned in blue lines. 
Breathlessly, I glanced up — saw him finish, and 
crush the papers between his hands — ^heard a low 
shuddering howl. The soimd awoke me to the 
danger of the situation. For an instant, it occurred 
to me that I carried a revolver in my hip-pocket. But 
the thought went as quickly as it had come; this was 
a case for a more delicate weapon. 

"While I was thinking, the man whirled. He 
crossed the room in one great stride and towered 
above me, a figure of wrath and vengeance. For an 
instant he paused — there was time to admire him. 
I saw what a painting of God's anger should look 
like. 

"'How you know?' he thimdered suddenly, his 
voice for the first time imchained. ^Eow you know? ' 

" I returned him a look as steady as his own. ' Be- 
cause I wrote the other paper myself, five years ago,' 
I said, speaking distinctly to make sure that he'd 
follow me. 

"The fact — or rather, the possibility of the fact — 
seemed almost immediately to dawn upon him. His 
muscles relaxed, his eyes melted; the whdef tremen- 
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dous engine of his passion subsided and stopped. 
' F(w? ' he breathed. 'You write ....?' 

"'Yes/ I said. 'I must tell you a long story — 2l 
story about the beauty you love.' 

"An expressicHi of pain and sadness crossed his 
face. For some time he stood before me dejectedly, 
crumpling the papers in his hand. Once he smoothed 
them out, compared them again, and sighed. Then 
he passed me the one I'd given him; the other he 
folded carefully and replaced in the pouch, along 
with the silk-wrapped bimdle. ' Come ! ' he burst out, 
waving a hand to the four walls — ^the motion of a 
trapped animal. 'Come. I no likM' By Jove, I 
didn't like it either. The air in there was close, 
oppressive, and charged with the magnetism of a 
dynamic soul. 

"'Come,' he repeated, already on the threshold, 
'By'm'by you tell.' 

"I took my hat, and followed him into the night. 
No one was about; we made our escape without 
being observed. 



"CXitside, a full moon was some three hours up in 
the heavens. A brisk wind drew across the island; 
the sky was crowded with patchy, billowy clouds. 
You fellows know it — a, trade wind sky, a trade wind 
moon. But perhaps you don't know the glint of 
moonlight on white coral, or the smell of island 
flowers. It was like stepping out into a weird il- 
luminated garden. The palms threw pencils and 
blotches of shadow on the coral — of shadow black as 
pitch, sharply cut, and moving to the sway of the 
tall trees. A continual rattling and clashing of great 
leaves went on in the air. There seemed to be too 
much atmosphere abroad, too much light, too much 
clearness; the world was bleached and startling — too 
vivid altogether. As we came out, voices rose in the 
heart of the village, singing a wild native song. We 
turned away from the lagoon, and entered a path 
through the jungle, leading directly towards the 
moon. I walked behind, in the shadow of my 
gigantic companion; the radiance flooded him, 
touched his outline with sUver, revealed him a 

creature of the moonlight, clear and yet indefinable, a 
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companion of night and solitude, a part of the back- 
ground of swaying pahns. He strode on in silence, 
his head up, his immense shoulders rising and falling 
as he took deep breaths. I knew what troubled him. 

"He thought that I'd come to take away his 
jewel. He thought that I owned it, and would prove 
the ownership. He was preparing himself to give it 
up. Yes, even that — the light of his life, the love of 
his dream! I'd seen it in his face, there in the room. 
Seen it? — ^hadn't I depended on it for my personal 
safety? Something, in that imexpected crisis, had 
told me that if I could only reach his true heart with 
the truth, he wouldn't strike me down where I stood. 
And it had come about — ^almost too easily. I had 
time, now, to wonder why. 

"A sudden thought struck me. 'Do you know 
what the paper says? ' I asked. 

" ' I know ! ' he answered over his shoulder, without 
a pause in his stride. 

"That accoimted for it. He knew that the stone 
had once belonged to someone else, had been thrown 
overboard. And I? — ah! I knew, as well as I knew 
anything, that I could have the diamond now if I 
claimed it! Maybe I wouldn't need even to lie; this 
childlike genius might allow me to carry it away in 
Lane's name. The idea came without warning — 
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attacked me, beset me, took my breath away. 
Everything that I'd aheady settled, everything that 
seemed to be growing clearer, suddenly faded and lost 
its outline, as if a mist had been interposed. You fel- 
lows, sitting there ! — do you think it wasn't a tempta- 
tion? The spell of a white flame, sharper than any 
moonlight — ^the lure of blue shadows, emptier, deeper, 
more mysterious than any jimgle-shade: — they'd 
risen out of a buried past, and lived again. To carry 
the great diamond night and day, to possess it for a 
voyage, to return it at last into the hands of one 
who'd lost it, of one to whom also it had been the 
light of life. . . . Well, here was my chance. The 
intentions of Fate seemed to point strongly in my 
direction. I'd been sent, marvellously sent! In a 
manner of speaking, the thing had been decreed. 

"But as I walked on through the brilliant night, 
the mood died. I thought the situation over care- 
fully, soberly; and my brain gained a remarkable 
triumph. I realized, with all I might feel to the 
contrary, that the diamond had brought good to this 
man, not evil. I knew very well that its loss had 
been a blessing to Lane. Of course the thing had an 
enormous material value; but I tried not to think of 
that. I knew that here, among these islands and in 
such hands, the stone was safer than in any situation 
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I could imagine.. And I knew with the grim knowl- 
edge of experience that there, in those other hands, 
back in the lap of hiunanity, it would rise again like 
a curse, like a pestilence out of the dust. No ! — good 
had been consummated; it was my part to keep it so. 
By Jove, I'd drcvmivent Fate — ^it wasn't often that 
a fellow got the opportunity! 'Hang Fate!' I cried 
to myself. *I'll show It!' In fact, I began to have 
a rather mean opinion of Fate; it seemed to me that 
It had bimgled this business considerably. . . . The 
audacity of man! 

"We came out on a wide strip of beach at the head 
fii a cove. The wind was in our faces, the surf 
boomed and thundered at our feet, the path of the 
moon went straight to sea before us, straight to the 
brink of the world. In five minutes we'd left behind 
the village, the quiet water, the sheltered shore of 
the lagoon. This was another land — a. land of tu- 
mult and action, of power and fear. A sense of 
loneliness took hold of me; it was like coming out on 
a high mountain top. I looked at my companion, 
and he too had changed with the scene. The presence 
and sound of the sea had stirred him, had awakened 
him from his abstraction; he seemed freer, wilder, 
more confident — ^he was going to do something. 
'Good place!' he said loudly into the wind, as if 
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speaking to another island. His words rose clear 
above the roar of the surf; I felt that he was at last 
using his natxiral voice. 

" Suddenly he left me up the beach, and advanced 
to the margin of the waters. For some time he stood 
there motionless, gazing down the track of the moon. 
It's my best memory of him. I see him outlined 
against the silver, a dark and magnificent figure, a 
dreamer on the shining road. His head was erect, 
his eyes were fixed far and high, he gazed at what he 
saw unafraid. Truth dwelt in his heart — ^and for 
such there's no tinning aside. He stretched out his 
arms towards the moon; a low cry reached me. I 
suppose it was a cry of pain, a gesture of renimcia- 
tion; I suppose the springs of his soul had all at once 
gone dry. But to me he appeared glorious, unassail- 
able, at his greatest — symbolic of all dreamers and 
all dreams. I saw him against the moonlight — ^and 
could well view him calmly, for I knew what would 
stiU his pain. 

"The next moment, he'd returned to my side. 
'You tell,' he said gently. 'You tell now. I listen.' 

"It wasn't without trepidation that I began. 
There were difficulties — at the very first, I stumbled 
over one. I'd got well into an accoimt of Lane's 
initial escapade with the diamond, when it came to 
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me that Nakamoa didn't know what a diamond was! 
It took me some time to explain. 'Why, there are 
only two or three like it in the whole world!' I said 
finally, thinking I'd covered it at last. The words 
weren't out of my mouth, when I stopped aghast. 
By Jove, he didn't know what the world was, either! 
For the second time that evening, I felt the lack of 
common standards, of a common groimd. 

"At my hesitation, Nakamoa glanced aroimd — 
then nodded emphatically, as if to help me out. 'I 
know,' he said. 'He love.' 

"Exactly! — ^I felt very small. Stubborn idiot, 
would I never learn that we had a common groimd, 
deeper and more solid than the artificial ground of 
civilization — a ground of essentials, the old, old 
groimd of him:ianity? I went on freely after that — 
told him of the voyage, of our trouble with the crew, 
of the typhoon, and of our escape. He understood 
perfectly ; I think he didn't once d6ubt me. Through- 
out the story he stood quite near to catch my voice, 
but looked steadily off across the sea. He stood 
without motion, his arms hanging listlessly, his 
whole body relaxed. 'So that is how the diamond 
came to be afioat,' I finished. 'That is how it 
floated to you.' 

The wind dropped for a moment. 'He love!' 
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whispered Nakamoa at my side. The low profound 
words mingled with the boom of the surf — seemed 
to echo, to hang in the air, to breathe around us a 
deathless message of resolve and triimiph. His hand 
touched my arm. I looked down — something 
glistened in his palm. ^You takV he said, more 
strongly. * You tak' him.' " 

Nichols came forward in his chair with a sudden 
spring. The movement startled us; for a long while 
we'd forgotten him in his story. "Do you fellows 
believe in the Devil?" he demanded fiercely. "No? 
What, then, had led me to withhold from Nakamoa 
the whole point of my tale? I'd told him all about 
Lane, except the important truth that Lane didn't 
want the diamond back again. I'll confess that 
curiosity — the Devil's handmaiden — ^had influenced 
me; I'd wanted to test the man. At any rate, I 
suddenly became aware that I'd arranged things, 
consciously or imconsciously, so that I could still 
back out — ^with the diamond! And if there's no 
Devil, what was it that spoke so smoothly just then 
in my ear: — 'Perhaps it would be better to take the 
diamond after all. You'd do a noble deed, in re- 
moving such a danger from this man's life. It's 
your duty to take it — ^your plain duty. You'd be 
committmg a crime to leave it— you who know the 
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evil SO well. Think what the stone might bring upon 
him! Such a true soul, too. Oh, no, you mustnH 
leave it! You needn^t keep it, you know — ^you 
needn't return it to Lane. You can throw it over- 
board. . . .* 

"The diamond lay before me in the moonlight — 
the ineffable Penang Diamond, resurrected from the 
sea. Pulses buzzed and throbbed in my brain — a 
fever of intoxication ran in my blood. By Jove, I'd 
been fooling myself with a vengeance, saying it was 
all settled! It wasnH settled — ^it remained, in all 
difficulty and strife, to be settled. Now, now! Yes 
or no? — ^left or right? — ^forward or back? Which? 
— which? I must speak — ^must say somethingl My 
eyes fell to the diamond. It burned there like a 
steady white-hot flame, like an eye watching me 
from secret places, from the bowels of the deep 
earth. It burned calmly, serenely, indifferently — 
yes, indifferently, as if it had no care, concern, 
interest, as if it were confident of the outcome. But 
I wasn't discriminating then. To me, for a moment, 
the stone seemed to collect all thfe light of the sky, 
to distill and lay before me a drop of the divine light 
of the dream. I stretched out my hand towards it — 
my eyes rose to Nakamoa's face. ... I saw the 
true light there! 
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"'No! No!' I cried. 'Lane doesn't want it! He's 
— ^he's dead! He died last year. The diamond is 
yours — always, always — ^forever and ever! No one 
will claim it, no one has a right to it. Keep it — and 
never show it to me or any other white man again! ' 

"We stayed late on the beach that night; the 
moon rose high above us, and the tide ebbed from 
the cove. I heard how, walking on the ocean beach 
of his native island, this Drifting Diamond had been 
flimg at his feet. It had happened in the period of 
his greatest struggle, just after his wife's sm. He 
had fled to the beach for refuge from his thoughts; 
and the diamond had fallen like a sign from heaven. 
It had fallen on the crest of a wave; the bottle had 
splintered, spilling at his feet a slip of paper, and a 
silk handkerchief from which had rolled a mysterious 
transparent stone. I heard how he'd come to worship 
this stone — and my heart stood still at the signifi- 
cance of the revelation. He hadn't known what it 
was, he hadn't known its value, its rarity, or any of 
the charms it exercised upon the world of men. It 
had drawn him by intrinsic and native power! 
Here's proof, you fellows. The diamond had con- 
soled him, too — ^had led him on, had inspired him to 
great and greater dreams. I heard some of them. 
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It^s impossible to pass the message on to you; there^s 
no moonlight, no surf, no genius here whose very 
breath and exclamations could be fraught with 
deeper meaning than the words of ordinary men. 
As Lee Fu has said, it will never happen again. But 
IVe the memory — ^the memory of the most exalted 
evening of my life. His dreams were simple, as all 
the great dreams are. He told them brokenly, by 
flashes, by short, plain words that took on new 
sound and meaning under the magic of his voice- 
that took on the glamor of beauty, the sweep of art, 
the resonance of power. And as I listened, I seemed 
to see gleaming in the backgroimd the clear flame of 
the diamond, no longer sinister, but rather softened, 
transmuted, purified, by the alchemy of a noble 
soul. So it seemed; and I hoped and prayed that it 
might be true. 

''At last we had to go. Nakamoa turned back at 
the opening of the path, and swept the cove and the 
ocean with a wide gesture. 'Good place!* he ob- 
served for the second time. Then, a little scornfully, 
'Butaritari man, he 'fraid. No man come I ' 

"The utterance voiced the solemnity, the desola- 
tion of the scene. I remembered that Michaelson 
had told me of a superstition connected with the 
ocean beaches of atolls. They're supposed to be the 
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abode of devils and spirits; the natives shun them. 
It's often only a hundred yards across the long rib 
of the island; but few make the traverse, either 
by night or day. Men are bom and die on the shore 
of the lagoon; and the ocean beach lies there, in 
romantic solitude — ' no man come ! ' 

"*Why aren't you afraid, Nakamoa?' I asked. 

"'I no believe,' he answered. 'No believe devil.' 
The man owned and loved the Penang Diamond, 
and didn't believe in devils! I stopped in my tracks 
at the thought. He overtook me swiftly. /Devil 
here ! ' he said, tapping his breast to remind me of a 
previous statement. Something rang like a bell 
within me — ^the shaft had struck home! And yet — 

"'Nakamoa, don't be too sure!' I exclaimed. 
'There are devils in man — ^but I believe there are 
other devils. There are devils that whisper to man's 
devils. The moon may do it some night, or the surf, 
or the wind in the leaves — ^whisper to your devils. 
And your devils will wake up, shake themselves, 
burst their chains ! Or maybe a devil in the diamond 
will whisper. . . .' 

"'Ah — ^no!' he said, checking me by a gesture. 
'No! Look.' He held the stone aloft, against the 
velvet sky. It brought the moon and the stars down 
to me. 'This no devil!' he cried. 'This god!' 
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"I wonder if he coxild have made it so? He was 
innocent, true and brave. Sometimes I feel that if 
years had been given him, he might have redeemed 
the gem from evil, you know, as in fairy tales men 
are redeemed from enchantment by the power of a 
noble life. Perhaps at his death the diamond might 
have vanished, and a beautiful prince have stood 
where it had been. . . . But other devils intervened. 

"We re-crossed the island in silence. Outside the 
house, I felt Nakamoa's hand on my arm, and turned 
to spea^ a word of farewell. But he was gone with- 
out warning, without a soimd; he'd disappeared 
among the shadows, he'd slipped back into the heart 
of the night. The dream had called him — ^the mood 
of detachment and inspiration. I hadn't before 
realized that our meeting must have been wonderful^ 
too, to him. 

"Michaelson and Whitney sat in the front room 
as I entered, talking in low tones. They jimiped to 
their feet with exclamations of relief. 'Well!' cried 
Michaelson. 'Where in thimder have you been? 
Do you know that it's three o'clock in the morning?' 

"'No — ^is it?' I said, suflfering a painful revulsion 
of spirits — ^I'd forgotten all about time. 'I've been 
walking on the beach.' 

On the beach?' Michaelson's tone expressed the 
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incredulity of a man who'd never looked into the 
heavens except to work his latitude and longitude. 
Suddenly he threw back his head and burst into a 
loud guffaw. 'So thai^s \tV he crowed. *And here 
we've been out looking for you since midnight!* 

"I didn't quite catch his drift. *I'm sorry you 
troubled/ I said. 'I was all right.' 

"*No doubt, no doubt/ chuckled Michaelson, 
tipping Whitney a wink. 'Oh, yes, you were all 
right. But how were we to know that? Something 
might have happened to you; this isn't your coimtry, 
you know. Why didn't you drop us a hint?' He 
leaned forward with a leer. ' Come on, now, Nichols 
— ^who is she? Tell us all about her, like a good 
fellow.' 

"By Jove! — ^I gazed at him in horror. He'd 
always been a loose talker; but I hadn't noticed it 
before — ^it hadn't made any particular impression 
on me. The horror was partly for myself, you see. 
'Nonsense!' I said shortly. 'You're off the track. 
I've been talking with Nakamoa about his plays.' 

"'Oh!' He tipped Whitney another wink. 'Well 
— ^wonderful fellow, isn't he? Had you going, all 
right. Kept you going, I reckon. Nichols, it's no 
use — ^your face is as red as a beet!' Michaelson 
pointed a triumphant finger at me. 'Every man to 
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his own business, though/ he observed. 'To tell the 
truth, Nichols, I rather respect it in you.' 

"I made no answer. Whitney, who'd been listen- 
ing in silence, now opened his mouth to speak. I 
gritted my teeth, expecting another dose of the same 
medicine; but he evidently wished to introduce a 
more agreeable topic. ' By the way. Captain Nichols,' 
he asked, 'what were you saying this afternoon to 
Fred, down at the bar-room? About diamonds, I 
thmkitwas. This evening Fred tried to pump us. 
That's really what started us worrying over you.' 

"The words made me sick at heart. 'I must have 
been talking to myself a bit,' I answered, trying to 
seem imconcemed. 'Did Fred tell you what I said? ' 

"'Yes — ^but he lies like the devil, you know. He 
said you jumped up and yelled something about a 
diamond that had been thrown overboard.' 

"'Ha, ha! That's funny!' I'm afraid my laugh 
rang very hollow. 'Perhaps I did say it, though — 
sounds crazy enough. I lost myself there, for a 
while.' 

"'I imagined so,' said Whitney. 'You looked 
crazy when we came in. Still, it set me thinking. 
Fred isn't the man you'd want to share your secrets.' 

"'What did you say to him?' I inquired. 

"'I told him you'd been hypnotized by the 
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lightning-dancer. That's right, isn't it? It amounts 
to that, you know, Captain.' Whitney gave me a 
sidelong glance; I saw that in spite of my efforts he 
had his suspicions. 'Then it was nothing you know 
about?' he asked. 'Nothing in particular. . . .' 
"*No — ^nothing in particular,' I said. 



"Back in my room that night, I had a bad half- 
hour," Nichols went on. "Whitney's mention of 
Fred, the barkeeper, had revived my impression of 
the man in all its malignity. I recalled his piebald, 
brutal face, and the look I'd seen on it that after- 
noon — the look of a man who'd foimd out something. 
Now he'd been questioning Whitney. Well, he 
hadn't learned anything from him that wasn't 
common knowledge. Nevertheless, I'd set him off; 
hang it, I'd set them all off — ^as if the whole island 
were a mine of explosive curiosity, and my one slip 
of the tongue the slender but portentous fuse ! 

"With the coming of dawn, however, I felt better. 
Daylight brought back the grip of the convention; I 
thought myself clear again, and decided that there 
really was nothing to be alarmed about. Fred 
couldn't learn any more; no one knew any more to 
tell him. As for connecting what I'd said with the 
Dance of the Lightning, and so discovering the 
diamond — ^that wasn't to be considered, with such a 
man. The fact, the truth, was far too stupendous 
and improbable for any man to believe. I told my- 
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self that I'd no doubt been over-estimating Fred's 
villainy, anyway; it was nothing against him, that 
he'd made inquiries. In view of what he'd seen of 
me, I couldn't wonder at his making mquiries. 'It's 
all moonshine!' I exclaimed at last. 'Nothing can 
possibly come of it. I'll warn Nakamoa again, and 
that'll be enough. By Jove, he's able to take care of 
himself!' 

"At breakfast, I learned with surprise that we 
were sailing that afternoon. Michaelson annoxmced 
the fact gruffly, avoiding my eye. 'Why, I thought 
we were going to stay another night,' I said. The 
moment I'd spoken, I coxild have kicked myself for a 
fool. 

"'I must get back to Sydney right away,' an- 
swered Michaelson, smiling broadly into his plate. 

" I said no more, for fear of making only a bigger 
ass of myself. This sudden departure must have 
been arranged over night, with a view to extricating 
me from my entanglements. Well — ^after all, I 
wasn't averse to going; perhaps they were nearer 
right than they seemed. But I had to see Nakamoa 
once more — ^and I didn't care to be followed. I 
remembered that the window of my room opened on 
a porch extending along the side of the house. At 
the rear, the jungle grew close to the building. As 
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soon as the meal was over, I got up. 'I'm going to 
write a few letters, Michaelson,' I said. *Take your 
time,' he answered. * We'll be aroxmd here all the 
morning.' I shut the door behind me, doubting 
greatly if we would. The window stood open; in 
less time than it takes to tell I was in the jimgle back 
of the house, running like a fugitive down a path cut 
through the dense undergrowth. 

"Where on the island to find Nakamoa, I didn't 
know. I slowed to a walk, out of sight and hearing, 
and began to wonder what I was about. Then, for 
the first time, I noticed the direction of the path I 
was on; it led away from the lagoon. Soon it issued 
into another, which I recognized as our path of the 
night before. I quickened my pace; a short walk 
brought me to the opening above the ocean beach. 
The cove lay shimmering in the hot sunlight; far out 
beyond the jade-green shallows, beyond the sapphire 
depths, swam another island — a, row of palm trees 
sticking out of the sea. For some reason the trades 
had temporarily died; the air hxmg still, and trembled 
almost palpably to the thimder and shock of the 
long Pacific swell. Down the beach, his dark figure 
cutting the white foam of rollers, stood Nakamoa. 

"Alone there, he seemed to complete a divine 
piece of composition. He was Man in Nature. The 
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high swell didn't dwarf him, nor the broad ocean, nor 
the free sweep of the beach, nor the palms, nor the 
infinite sky. He stood in perfect proportion, in 
sublime relation, graceful and beautiful, the key to 
the picture — ^what man should be, ought to be I Yes, 
I've seen it! It's almost enough to make one believe. 
I paused in admiration; while I waited, he turned 
and looked at me. Both arms went up in greeting; 
the great primitive figure swimg about, and dashed 
up the beach. 

"*I kn6w you come!' he cried, when he'd reached 
me. 'I say, "Afiw' come! Mus^ come!" I tell 
wave, "Come — come — come!'" 

"^Yes,' I said, 'I think I heard you.' 

"He gave me one of his magnificent smiles. 
'Soon, I/ee/,' he murmured. 'Wave say, "Wak' up, 
Nakamoa! Eye see!" Next wave tell, "Fe corner^ ' 

"'How long have you been here, Nakamoa?' I 
asked. 

All time,' he said. 'Las' night, I come back. 
By'm'by night finish. Moon go. Star go. Every- 
thing dark, col'. By'm'by li'le light come — so.' He 
drew a line against the eastern horizon. 'By'm'by 
mo' light — ^up! — ^mo', mo', mo'! All light. Sun 
come upl^ He finished dramatically, his arms on 
high in the attitude of lifting the sim, of flinging loose 
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the dawn. *I mak' — ^what you call? — flay^ he went 
on in a lower tone. 'I mak' play. I call him Sun 
Rise'. You lik' hear?' I nodded. He told me the 
rough story of a play called The Rising of the Sim. 
It would better have been called The Dawn-Maker, 
or — ^but I won't bore you. I saw that it was the 
greatest of his artistic conceptions, the ripest, the 
deepest, the truest. By Jove, the man hadn't 
slept, rested, or eaten ! The mood had claimed him — 
he'd foxmd another dream. 

"Where, where? Where had he foimd it? I ask 
you — ^where do the original thoughts come from? — 
the first thoughts of children, the great thoughts of 
great men? There has to be more than a suggestion; 
there has to be a motive force, somewhere. My eyes 
rose to the ocean, to the blue mysterious reaches of 
that watery world. The trades had set in again, 
flecking the blue with white. Wind and sea! — 
they'd caressed the bottle, they'd tossed it in play, 
they'd cradled it softly — they, the elements of wrath 
and terror, the elements in whose grip I'd seen a 
strong ship broken like a toy! They'd saved it; 
currents had swept it on, past continents and islands, 
past rocks, reefs, and uninhabited shores; a wave had 
curled, and dropped it at his feet. There seemed to 
be a purpose in that, too — a motive force. And then 
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I'd come to him, in the wake of the diamond. Once 
again, for a dim instant, I got a glimpse behind the 
veil — thought I saw. . . . It's there, you fellows — 
it's to be found! I think I hadn't faith enough. 
The moment passed; and I coxildn't for the life of 
me have told whether what I'd seen were black or 
white, god or devil. 

'^^Nakamoa, the ship sails this afternoon/ I said 
abruptly. * I am going away.' 

"His face xmderwent a swift change. 'No!' he 
cried, with something like a catch in his voice. The 
tone touched me. 'I must,' I said firmly. *No — 
no! You stay!' he urged. 'You come Li'le Makin. 
You come my house. I got flower, beauty. I got 
beach, moon, everything!' He watched me eagerly, 
wistfully, trying to read the effect of his words. I 
was silent before his truth, before his astonishing 
innocence. Here was a chance to escape the conven- 
tion — ^what I professed to hate; and I saw that I 
didn't hate it, didn't want to escape it. The 
sham stood immasked. I only imagined freedom; I 
wasn't brave enough, great enough, true enough, to 
really be free. His eyes fell; he'd deciphered the 
answer. Together we advanced to the edge of the 
surf — stood there in the noise of waters, in the rush 
of trades. ' I like you,' he said sadly, as if the years 
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had taught him that all he liked would go away. His 
voice pierced the larger soimd — came to me again 
like an echo, like a whisper from the depths of the 
inscrutable sea. 

"I made the old excuse. 'No, it will be impos- 
sible ! ' I said loudly, like a man trying to shout him- 
self down. * My work calls. The life that I've made, 
claims me. I mtcst go back.' 

"He gave me a swift glance. 'You say, love 
beauty,' he put in. The words were a continuation 
of that inscrutable whisper. 

"'Do you think all beauty is here?' I cried. 
'There's so much that you don't know — so much 
that you can't imderstand!' Was there? The 
truth stimg me. 'I don't want to stay!' I cried. 
' Shall I tell you why? ' He bowed his head, waiting. 
'Because we both love the diamond! ' I said savagely, 
gripping him by the shoxilder. 'Because we woxild 
fight, and hate each other, and all the beauty would 
be spoiled!' 

"'Fo« love?' he said in wonder, speaking to the 
empty sky. 'You say — ! No, no!' A great ve- 
hemence rang in his voice. 'No fight! S'pose you 
love fno\ I give you!' He turned to me a face of 
glory — ^the face of a man who'd thrown out sin. 'I 
give you now!' he cried. 
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Don't!' I shouted. *For God's sake, don't — 
again! The love that I have for it is bad. All white 
men love it, and all their love is bad. I can't ex- 
plain — ^you can't see. We love it because it's rare, 
costly — ^because it represents so much gold — ^because 
to possess it would bring envy — ^because of pride in 
our hearts, and selfishness, and greed! These are 
words that you don't know. Last night I told you 
there was a devil in the diamond. That is what I 
meant. I warned you never to show it to a white 
man, never to let a white man's eyes look into it. 
Remember! A moment only, and this devil has 
spoken. We will do anything then to get the dia- 
mond — ^lie, steal, murder — anything!' 

"'But you go 'way,' he said. 

"'Nakamoa, listen to me,' I argued breathlessly. 
*Last night, when you woxild have given me the 
diamond, this badness rose in my heart. I knew 
that I could have the jewel, have it for my 
own. The badness rose, and shut out truth and 
beauty. I, your friend, would have stolen your 
love!' 

"'But you no take,' he said again. 

"A slow obstinate anger came over me, a grim 
determination. 'No — ^because I'm old, and have 
learned a lesson!' I cried. 'But the badness was 
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there, I tell you! And if another man, a younger 
man, who hadn't learned or didn't care — ' 

"His eyes searched me dumbly, sorrowfully. 
With trembling fingers he took out the little bag at 
his neck, and imwrapped the diamond. The light 
leaped upon it. He held it off, against the bright 
blue ocean, against the riotous, laughing world. A 
fancy stirred me. I said to myself, 'Now! — oh, 
now! — ^if he would only throw it away, throw it back 
into the sea ! ' His mighty arm could have cast it far. 
But even he wasn't great enough for that — or wise 
enough. 

"'All bad?' he whispered, devouring the diamond 
with his eyes. Suddenly he whirled on me. 'My 
love bad? ' he demanded, in a cry wrenched from the 
depths of his soul. I fell back before his gaze. What 
had I done? — ^what had I done? Had I given him 
the apple of knowledge, ripe with the seeds of doubt 
and disillusion? Had I done this thing? 

"'No, Nakamoa,' I said, 'yours is the only true 
love that's ever been given it ! That's why you must 
keep it, guard it. Keep it always to yourself, never 
show it or speak of it; and if by chance you come to 
love a woman again, throw this stone into the seal* 

"He turned away, and remained silent so long 
that I grew imeasy. What was he looking at, off 
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there beyond the surf? — what was he thinking about? 
A terrible responsibiUty obsessed me. 'Nakamoa/ 
I ventured, 'don't you see . . . .?' 

''He lifted his head like a man who's come to a 
decision, and confronted me boldly. There was a 
smile on his face. ' I no believe ! ' he said. By Jove — 
you xmderstand? He didnH believel The old light 
had come back into his eyes; he threw out his arms 
with a prophetic gesture. 'Life goodl Man good! 
Lave good! ' he cried. His voice cleared the air like a 
big wind. *0h, some man bad,' he went on in a 
lower tone, as if in confidence — ^uttering imcon- 
sciously the vital paradox of our occidental faith. 
'I s'pose some life bad.' Looking deep into my eyes, 
'I know bad man,' he assured me. 'You good man. 
You say, las' night got devil. Las' night, I got 
devil too! Every man got devil!' He came a step 
nearer. *Good man fight — ^bad man no fight,' he 
said, summing up the morality of ages in seven 
words. 

"His gaze sought the diamond — sank into the 
crystal depths, into the blue shifting shadows. ' This 
no devil!' he breathed. My heart dried with a 
sensation of foreboding. But I was glad, just the 
same. He'd kept his faith; whatever came, he 
would be innocent, true, and brave. 
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"The question of devils is still open. I honor the 
memory of a great man's ideal; but to me, the 
Penang Diamond remains as I first knew it, the 
essence of all evil. I've seen that look of faith on 
more than one man's face; I've felt the lust of the 
stone in my own blood. I know more than Nakamoa 
did — ^I know his fate, too. 

"That morning on the outer beach of Butaritari, 
however, we put aside devils and premonitions as 
the time approached for me to go. Among other 
things, Nakamoa told me that from the first hour 
of his possession, he'd expected someone to come for 
the stone. He'd dreamed of it, imagined it, pre- 
pared for it; it had been the one bitter drop in the 
cup of his joy. The intelligence cleared up a point 
that I'd been unable to fathom. My revelation, it 
seems, hadn't struck him in the exact nature of a 
surprise." 

Nichols refilled his glass. "I gave him this ring," 
he said, holding up a hand. "This one — a, topaz set 
in a snake's head. It fitted his little finger. He 
didn't want to take it; but I put it on the finger 
myself, and begged him to remember the best of 
what I'd said. He looked from me to the ring, and 
turned away. I can see him yet. . . . Oh, yes — ^it's 
drifted back to me, also in the wake of the diamond. 
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So much has drifted back — ^but never the lives, never 
the lives ! 

"Of course I promised him that I'd return, in two 
or three years, sometime. A greyness had settled 
on the world. We stood idly, with nothing to say; 
the desolation of the ocean beach crept about us, 
encroached upon us, like the rising of an inexorable 
tide. I looked at my companion — ^looked at him 
long and steadily, well knowing that I'd never find 
another such man. In my own mind, I wasn't at all 
sure about coming back. It didn't seem probaWe, 
either, that he would ever stray into my world. In 
fact, this had every appearance of a parting for all 
time — a, horrible thing to contemplate, at best. It 
emphasizes the shortness of any possible companion- 
ship. I think he felt it, too. He seemed deeply 
affected. A marvellous and romantic tie imited us. 
I'd given him little — sympathy, criticism, imder- 
standing, a few weak things — ^but they loomed large 
to him, by the very nature of our relative positions. 
On the other hand, he'd given me more than he 
knew, more than I knew — a gift boimdless and 
immeasurable, to last me through the years. 

"He wouldn't come aboard to see me off; he 
refused even to cross the island with me. ' I no like,' 
he kept saying. *I fed bad.' What could one do 
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with such a primitive creature? I felt that he wanted 
me to hurry up and go — Cleave him alone. 

"* Good-bye, Nakamoa,' I said. * Remember that 
the diamond is yours now. No one will come for it ! * 
These were my last words to him. He stood rigid, 
his back to me, and didn't answer. I got a strange 
impression — ^an impression that he didn't believe me! 
One man had come across the sea, others might do 
the same — ^why not? Why notj indeed? The sensa- 
tion of foreboding again overpowered me; useless 
words rose to my lips — ^arguments that were in 
themselves admissions of falsehood. I turned aside, 
and entered the jungle path. The sound of the surf 
followed me a long way. 

"From tlje deck of the schooner, later that day, I 
saw the village of Butaritari dwindle in our wake as 
we slipped across the lagoon. The trades had 
freshened since morning, the vessel heeled sharply, 
life changed with the changing scene. There's a 
finality to the event of leaving port; it's not the 
routine affair that it seems. It's like dosing a door. 
All the past, short, perhaps, but full of interest — the 
days and nights ashore, the feel of the land imderf oot, 
the soimd of strange voices, the smell of growing 
things — all that was so good for a while, is by the 
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simple hoisting of sails made really pasty is finished, 
is smik beyond sight and knowledge, beyond the 
curve of the sea. You fellows know. Only the 
morning before, I'd heard from that rail the first 
strains of the singing contest. A day and a night — 
time enough for a long journey, for a sight of imdis- 
covered lands! 

"Michaelson ranged up beside me. 'I'm glad to 
get you away from here,' he observed with a grin. 
* Nichols, you rascal, you worried me nearly to death ! ' 

"'Yes,' I said, 'you look it.' I'd decided to foster 
their notion, much as it disgusted me; it would turn 
their curiosity aside from the real secret. Michael- 
son would be back here in a few months; he and 
Whitney would talk the affair over. Better so. 

"'By George, you're a sly one!' he went on, lean- 
ing across the rail beside me. 'I wouldn't have 
thought it of you, Nichols.' 

" I smiled, and raised my glasses to the low land on 
the quarter. The beach was deserted, for all that I 
could see. I'd hoped that Nakamoa might change 
his mind, and cross the island. With my eyes to the 
glasses, I felt Michaelson's gaze on me. He walked 
behind me, looked at my other hand, and whistled. 

'"Where's your ring?' he demanded. 'That one 
I liked.' 
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"I lowered my hands, and looked them over in 
surprise. *What ring? Oh, yes — ^I lost it on the 
beach/ 

"'Huh!' Michaelson snorted. * Regular love 
match!' Without further comment he made off 
forward; I heard a great burst of laughter in the 
alley-way. 

"I lifted the glasses again, and scanned the distant 
shore. The palms came out to me, and the little 
houses, and the naked white beach; but no life moved 
in the field of my view. The people had gone back 
to their noon-day sleep, had vanished into the bush 
like a company of hill-men. I discovered the opening 
of the path that I'd twice travelled; gave it a last 
look, and was about to take down the glasses, when 
something arrested my attention. There was an 
object in the opening that I hadn't seen before — or 
perhaps had taken for the bole of a tree. A dark and 
motionless object. I looked carefully, and made out 
bit by bit a familiar outline — a man taller than 
ordinary, standing half in shadow, his head bent 
as if peering out on an imknown and mysterious 
world. . . . Could he have /eft, as he expressed it? 
While I watched, he threw up his arms in one of 
those gestures meaning more than words — and sud- 
denly disappeared. 



"Some months passed before I got back to Hong 
Kong. Almost my first call there was upon Lee Fu 
Chang. I hadn't written him the news of the dia- 
mondy saving it in order to share his surprise. Con- 

foimd him, there's no such quality in his soul! He 
sat with folded hands and imruffled coimtenance, 
while I related a marvel beyond experience or belief — 
sat with a certain indifference and toleration, as if 
hearing a tale already known to him. When I'd 
finished, he raised his eyes and gave me a level 
glance. 

" * Fool ! ' he said dispassionately. ' Why could you 
not hold your tongue? ' 

"I'd handled the scene with Fred the barkeeper 
rather cleverly, I thought — ^had slipped over it, you 
know, as I'd done in my own conscience, and has- 
tened on to more important things. But Lee Fu 
hadn't been hoodwinked; he'd grasped with un- 
erring insight the thing that really was most im- 
portant. The stroke all at once disclosed matters in 
their true light. *Do you suppose . . .?' I tem- 
porized, beset by a suddenly liberated fear. 

216 
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The man's death-warrant is abeady sealed!' 
exclaimed Lee Fu. 'If you care a^ you say you do, 
you will take ship to-morrow, and sail south on the 
wings of the wind. You wiU go to this Butaritari, 
and take your friend away to another island — to an 
island where he is not known and you are not known, 
where no word wiU come from Butaritari or return 
to it. An imcharted island would be best!' 

"'Lee Fu, be serious!' I begged. 'If anything 
should happen to him, I'd never fqrgive myself!' 

"'Stuff!' he remarked. 'You tnlk like a man of 
twenty. Captain Nichols.' 

"'I only wish I weret^ 1 cried. 'I've seen a great 
dream, Lee Fu. But I mean it — ^how cotdd 1 ever 
forgive myself? ' 

"Lee Fu regarded me gravely. *By continuing to 
exist imtil you had forgotten,' he said. ' As a matter 
of fact. Captain, should anjrthing happen to this 
man, you would not be actually to blame. It is only 
the intention that is evil, never the mistake. Some 
very good lives are all mistakes. Surely, you have 
made a dreadful, dreadful mistake; in that sense, 
you would be to blame. But you have done no 
evil.' He leaned towards me, and lowered his voice. 
'Fate rules!' he said. 'The evil belongs to Fate! 
Captain, let us carry our belief to its logical conclu- 
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sion. Listen — The Devil of the diamond revived 
at sight of you. It laughed, saying, "At last, I 
shall be released! This black man I cannot move. 
But ah ! — ^here is a white man — I will strike through 
him!" Was it not so, my friend?' Lee Fu's hand 
touched my arm. *But yours is not the only mis- 
take,' the even voice went on. 'Consider the past. 
Perhaps, Captain Nichols, the great mistake was 
mine. Perhaps our yoimg friend should not have 
thrown the diamond overboard — eh? That was not 
entirely my doing; but I could have prevented it. 
He was but a boy — and not too worthy. Perhaps 
he would have been a less vital sacrifice. Here is 
one superior man already in the toils. More will 
follow. Who knows? Or on the other hand, who 
knows what men, and how many, would have been 
caught had the diamond remained in Mr. Lane's 
possession? ' 

" * Who knows anything, except what's happened? ' 
I asked. 

"'Exactly! — ^what has happened,' said Lee Fu. 
' For instance, I should very much like to know this. 
What would you have done with the Penang Dia- 
mond, had you recovered it from your friend the 
native? ' 

"I laughed. 'That's conjecture with a vengeance, 
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Lee Fu! I swear, I don't know what I would have 
done. I don't think I would have returned it to 
Lane. I might have thrown it overboard. Why, I 
don't even know how near I was to taking it! I 
only know that I was tempted — that I would have 
been tempted to — ' 

"'To keep it?' queried Lee Fu. 'So!— the Devil 
was awake. Therefore I contend that you were not 
bad, merely foolish — that is to say, hxmian.' 

"* You're making a moimtain out of a mole-hill, 
Lee Fu!' I exclaimed, 'There isn't one chance in a 
thousand — ' 

"He interrupted me sharply. 'I never could 
agree with your mathematical Law of Chance,' he 
said. ' It takes but one stroke to kill a man. That 
stroke may be the thousandth chance, or it may be 
the first. Have we not seen it, my friend? ' 

"I bowed my head in silence, lost in the old maze. 
* How is Lane? ' I asked at length. ' Do you still hear 
from him? ' 

"'Oh, yes! A letter came last week. He con- 
tinues prosperous and happy. The estates of his 
family are now in the hands of his elder brother, his 
uncle having died. Mr. Lane was not the direct 
heir — only the favorite nephew. All this he learned 
from the newspapers; he tells me that he has never 
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written home. A strange case, is it not, Captain? 
He, at least, has escaped much. But I fear for the 
future.' 

" * What do you mean?' I asked, *He isn't plung- 
ing — ^buying diamonds again? ' 

"*No, no!' protested Lee Fu. *I was thinking of 
the diamond that he had already bought — the 
Penang Diamond. It has, as you might say, dis- 
closed its hand. It evidently wishes, mtends, to 
return!' He smiled to himself at the fancy. *This 
is mere conjecture — eh. Captain? Well — ^we must 
wait, then, for something to happen. We are in the 
service and bounty of Fate. In the meanwhile, my 
friend, you have found the perfect man. That is 
something, considerable — ^very wonderful! Tell me 
again.' 

"'Yes,' I echoed. 'Very wonderful!' Darkness 
overtook us still deep in the astonishing tale." 

Nichols turned in his chair. "Clewley, you re- 
member now, don't you?" he asked. "You were in 
Hong Kong at the time. I met you one day at the 
club, and told you the story; but you were on your 
way to inspect some infernal steamer or other over 
Kowloon-side, and didn't stop long enough to let the 
facts sink in. But I hadn't much else to think about, 
you know. It's needless to say, I didn't take Lee Fu's 
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advice and fly to save my friend; people don't do 
such things. They wait for something to happen 
first — ^for Fate to strike. Then they feel very badly. 
You see, it would have cost money, it would have 
disarranged my plans, it would have caused comment 
— it wasn't practicable. 

"I did accept another charter to Australia, though, 
at the earliest opportimity," Nichols continued. 
"Inside of a year I was back in Sydney harbor, 
anchored in almost the same berth whence I'd taken 
my memorable departure in search of adventure and 
romance. And by Jove, one of the first men I set 
eyes on after landing was Michaelson. 

"^Hey, Michaelson!' I shouted — ^he hadn't seen 
me. *Tum aroimd and recognize an old friend!' 

"He whirled at the voice, caught sight of me, and 
dashed across the street. * Nichols, by all that's 
holy!' he cried. * Where in thimder did you drop 
from?' All at once, he paused and looked at 
me in mystification. *I say, this is devilish 
queer! I was just going to write to you. I have 
news. . . .' 

"A sHght shiver went through me. It was the 
tone of his voice. He might as well have said *bad 
news,' and done with it. I hesitated over a question 
that stuck imaccoimtably at the roots of my tongue. 
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' Come on and eat dinner with me/ I said, seizing the 
first excuse. *You can tell me there.' 

"It was already late in the afternoon; dusk had 
begun to fall. We turned in silence, and entered a 
nearby restaurant. I recalled it as a place where 
we'd eaten before, in the previous year, and told 
each other tales. The room was dingy and deserted — 
one of those resorts that have taken on the tone and 
aspect of the men whoVe frequented them. We 
sought a table for two, in a far comer. A shielded 
light somewhere in our rear seemed to cut us off from 
the rest of the room, to remove us from the world. 
^ Sit down, Michaelson,' I said. 

"He gave me an odd, constrained glance. *Wait 
a minute,' he mxmibled, feeling in his pocket. *I 
couldn't have left it — oh, here it is ! ' He drew forth 
a small brown-paper package. ^I thought you 
might have some interest in this, Nichols,' he went 
on. *That is, in the writing. The coral may not 
be — ' By this time he'd got the package imdone, 
and dumped out on the table a soft, flabby object — 
a grayish leather pouch. This he opened in turn, and 
held upside down. A few pieces of red coral fell 
beside his plate, and after them a wad of folded 
paper. * That's all,' he said. 

" I didn't exactly imderstand. Dreadful fears were 
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pounding on the door of my heart — ^but I wasn't 
going to let them in just yet. Not imtil — I recog- 
nized the little pouch, though — ^no doubt about 
that, no possible mistake. Michaelson leaned over, 
unfolded the paper, and shoved it across the table 
to me. Familiar characters met my eye, traced in 
faded ink: — ^Thrown — bark Omega — typhoon — Re- 
turn — ' A numbness, a sort of mental paralysis, had 
settled on my facilities. My brain was a vast blank, 
a gray and appalling gloom. Into this gloom a 
single idea came, trivial, random, fortuitous. Lane 
had completed that paper, had written an address. 
I bent down — ^but water or something had obliterated 
the last words. . . . Then I stood up, and looked 
aroimd our illimiinated hole in the Universe like a 
man in a dream. 

"*You see,' Michaelson's voice explained at my 
shoulder, 'when I read that, and saw the name 
Omega — Besides, I knew you'd talked a lot with 
the man. Oh, here's your ring — ^forgot that!' He 
fxmibled in a vest pocket, and held out the topaz set 
in a snake's head. I gazed at it blankly. 'It's 
yours, isn't it?' he asked. 'Remember — ^you told 
me you'd lost it? Of coxirse, I'm all at sea. • • . ' 

"'So am I!' I said hopelessly. 'What has hap- 
pened? ' 
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I'm just back from Butaritari/ he answered. 
'The lightning-dancer was killed while I was there.' 

"'KWrdri cried. 

"'Murdered/ he said casually. Td better tell 
you the whole story. I was stopping ashore with 
Whitney — ^you remember Whitney? Well, the night 
of the singing contest, after we'd gone to bed, we 
heard someone shout oflF to the southward — away 
from the village, you know. It sounded like a cry 
for help. Whitney and I took our revolvers, and 
ran out as we were in otir pajamas. The yelling 
kept up — quite a rumpus. There's a path down 
that way; you didn't happen to find it, did you, in 
your wanderings aroimd? ' 

"I sat down heavily. 'Yes — I know the path you 
mean,' I said. 

"'It was on that path, a short way in from the 
lagoon-side,' Michaelson went on. 'While we were 
running down the beach, the screams stopped. We 
started up the path; and all at once Fred ran full tilt 
into me — ^the bar-tender, you know. By George, his 
face was a sight! — ^you remember his face, Nichols, 
with the birth-mark? He looked like a man who'd 
been scared out of his wits. I grabbed him by the 
shirt. "What's up?" I asked. "Awful thing. 
Captain Michaelson — ^mxirder!" he gasped. "I was 
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down there on the beach, when I heard *em yelling! 
Come on quick!" He turned, and led us up the 
path on a run. Soon we came to two bodies lying in 
the moonlight. One was this dancer of yours, the 
other was a sailor from Holt's schooner. I guess you 
don't know Holt; if I remember, he wasn't — ' 

"*Damn Holt!' I cut in, beside myself with name- 
less emotion. * I'm not interested in him. What had 
happened to Nakamoa? ' 

"Michaelson shot me a puzzled glance. *He 
was dead — smothered with blood,' he informed me. 
'He'd been stabbed in half a dozen places. Holt's 
sailor was dead, too.' Michaelson leaned towards me, 
and spoke impressively. 'The dancer's hand was 
still aroimd his throat! He'd been throttled — ^his 
face was blacker than the nigger's. I pulled him 
away, to see if there was any life left in him; and 
just then Whitney let out a yell from the side of the 
path. He'd foimd another body in the shadow — 
another sailor from Holt's schooner. Not a mark 
on him, so help me — ^but he'd been bent over back- 
wards and literally broken in two! Now what do 
you think of that? ' 

''I was surprised at my own composure. My 
fists lay on the table, clenched tight; I regarded them 
steadily — ^noticed the white spots on my knuckles. 
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'I am very gkd/ I said. 'God! .... GodI' Sud- 
denly the horror of it burst upon me. I bowed my 
head on my arms. 

"When I looked up, Michaelson's eyes were fixed 
on me with an expression of sneering curiosity. 

* What's the matter with you?' he demanded. I 
made no answer. My hand fell to the paper — to the 
old, old paper, that had once again served to connect 
me with a vanished past. ' Where did you find this? ' 
I asked. 

On the groimd, between the two bodies,' said 
Michaelson. *I noticed the pouch as I knelt down. 
Voices were coming up the path, I knew there'd be 
an awful row, so I grabbed these few things and 
shoved 'em into the pocket of my pajama-coat. 
When we got back to the house and read the paper, 
we agreed that you ought to see the things. We 
thought they might mean something.' 
" 'Yes,' I said, trying to grasp, to comprehend . . . 

* You're sure there was nothing else in the path? ' 

"*I didn't find anything,' said Michaelson. 'The 
ring, of course. It was just by chance I noticed that 
— on the hand that had throttled the sailor. He 
must have picked it up on the beach — that is, if — 
Say, Nichols, did you really lose it? I never could 
make out.' 
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I gave it to him, you fool!' I said inertly. 
'There must have been knives or daggers, Michael- 
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"He shook his head. 'These two dead men 
weren't all the gang, you know. We heard sounds 
in the bush as we came up. The others took the 
knives away with 'em, I suppose.' 

"'But you had Fred! Didn't you find anything 
on him?' 

"'Fred?' repeated Michaelson. 'Why, devil! — 
Fred wasn't in it! Didn't I tell you that he took us 
to the place? ' 

"'You met him coirnng from the place!' I cried. 
Then I stopped, aware that I was wasting breath. 
'Michaelson, what was done about this?' I de- 
manded. 

"'Nothing,' he answered in a matter-of-fact tone. 
'Why, what do you expect? The score was two to 
one as it stood! Besides, how could we get evidence? 
Two of my sailors were ashore, and two from Holt's 
schooner. That's hardly enough. Holt's two were 
in it, all right — ^but they'd paid the price. When we 
came back with the bodies, I found my two men in 
the bar. Oh, thunder, what's the use, Nichols? One 
of 'em was knocked up a bit, but was able to go to 
work. . . / 
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"An angry snarl escaped me. *Do you mean to 
say that you kept men whoM been mixed up in this — 
let them go? ^ 

" Michaelson's eyes snapped; he leaned forward 
across the table. * I didn't know they were mixed up 
in it!' he retorted. 'I didn't know anything.' 
And didn't try to find out,' I observed. 
Look here, Nichols!' he cried. 'We're talking 
about the South Seas now, not Merry England! 
You can't hang half a dozen good white men for a 
damned native more or less. They were all drunk, 
too,' he explained, as if drunkenness were a sort of 
divine excuse for murder. 

"I daren't look at the man. He presented himself 
to me as belonging to a new species. But no! — ^he 
belonged to the one and only species, to the species of 
erect and godlike man. My brother ! That was the 
dreadful part of it. He and his like had arranged 
my world — and I allowed it. A thoroughly good 
fellow, you know. Curse such platitudes! — curse 
all the truckling and insincere phrases by which we 
acquiesce in this treason, by which we betray our 
divinity! My mind was clear now; I saw how things 
stood. As Michaelson said, what was the use? Too 
late! There was one point, however, not yet cleared 
up — a point that I dreaded to probe. How had they 
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discovered the secret, how had this crime come about? 
I had to know. 

"'Were you at the singing contest, Michaelson?' 
I asked. 

'^'Yes, in the afternoon,' he answered. 

^**Did Nakamoa do the lightning-dance?* 

''*Yes.' 

'''Were any of these sailors there?' 

' Michaelson thought a moment. ' My men were,' 
he said finally. 'Now you speak of it, I guess the 
men from Holt's schooner were with 'em. Quite a 
gang came in with Fred, I remember — ^because they 
crowded past me to watch the dance, and I wondered 
how Fred happened to be off duty.' 

"It was some time before I got up courage to go 
on. 'Fred is still Whitney's bar-tender, you say?' 
I asked at length. 

"'Yes. That is, he was.' 

'''Was?' 

'"He's gone now,' said Michaelson. 'He left on 
Holt's schooner while I was there. Holt was glad 
enough to have him, with only two men left. Oh, 
you needn't jiunp! I heard Whitney say that Fred 
had wanted to go for some time. This was his first 
chance north. It had nothing to do with the murder.' 
I didn't ask any more questions. I'd heard 
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enough. We sat on in silence, lost in our own 
thoughts. Michaelson played with the pieces of 
red coral, arranging them in patterns on the cloth. 
'What could have started them fighting?* he asked. 
* Men don't kill for nothing. There must have been 
a big row. Was this dancer a bloodthirsty brute? 
Did he carry money?' 

"'There are a dozen possible explanations,' I said. 

" 'The natives made a deuce of a kick!' Michael- 
son exclaimed, coming out of his revery. 'The men 
from Little Makin, in particular. We had to rush 
my sailors off aboard.' He paused, eyeing his plate 
furtively. ' I suppose this dancer was a great loss to 
them. They took his body away next day. Hang it 
all, Nichols, don't be too hard on a fellow! Anyone 
else would have done the same; I couldn't very well 
help myself. Suppose you^d been out there among 
the islands, with a schooner on your hands. I know 
you feel like the devil, Nichols. I do, too. He was 
a wonderful man — ^a great loss to all of us.' Michael- 
son tapped the paper, and glanced up. 'What was 
there between you two, anyway?' he asked. 'This, 
I mean. Had he f oimd something that you'd thrown 
overboard? ' 

"I shoved back my chair, and got up. 'No — 
nothing!' I snapped. Somehow, what he'd just said 
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had enraged me more than anything I'd heard. 
The snivelling hypocrite! I gathered together the 
few tokens of my dead friend, and put them away in 
the pouch. For the first time, I noticed another 
token — 3L stain of blood on the soft leather. 'I'll 
keep this, if you don't mind,' I said. 'Michaelson, 
I can't eat with you this evening. I'm sorry — I've 
got to go back aboard. . . . Some other time. No, 
I'm not sick. Damn it, I want to be alone ! ' 

"All that night I paced the quarter-deck, dodging 
at every turn the horror that followed and con- 
fronted me. Dead, dead! The moon stood high in 
the heavens — ^I thought of the moonlight on Butari- 
tari. I thought of the white beach, of the palms, of 
the booming surf, of the flowers, of the clean, sweet 
wind. They would be lonesome now. The great 
soul of the man who'd loved them as he loved all 
beauty, had departed — ^perhaps to new beauty, to 
new dreams. I hoped so. But to me, neither his 
body nor his soul had gone. He stood before me yet, 
living and tangible, an outline traced in fire; he 
spoke to me in a voice unquenchable and trium- 
phant — ^in a voice timed to the wind and waves, and 
singing through them, in harmony with God. 

"I'd helped to kill him, as I'd helped to bless him. 
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The undiscemible thread! I saw him crossing the 
island for the last time, the plaything of Fate, a 
noble figure among the palms, throwing his gigantic 
shadow. I saw him suddenly set upon and murdered 
by five of his fellow-men. Not a word allowed, of the 
great words that filled him — only screams, and 
anguish, and blood! It seemed monstrous that such 
things should be. This the world of his dream — the 
world in which man and life and love were good? Oh, 
he'd acknowledged that there were bad men; but 
what profits it, when five of them attack you with 
knives, to know they're bad? Jove, though, what a 
fight he'd made ! I exulted in his strength — ^in those 
mighty arms that had cracked a man in two like a 
faggot, in the iron hand that had stopped the vile 
breath of a coward. But he hadn't got the right 
one. If he'd slain a thousand, the account woxildn't 
have been balanced! The dreamer himself was dead. 
"Was it the power of the diamond, or the incar- 
nate evil of mankind? I leave it to you fellows. 
That night while I struggled, searched, strained my 
eyes, off in the pale sky of my thoughts appeared 
suddenly a white light, a cold and imwavering flame. 
I seemed to see it swelling, brightening — ^as if re- 
vived, as if fed from beneath with fresh fuel. I 
gazed in terror; for the first time, I feared for myself — 
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for this sublime and ridiculous ego which, after all, 
one is here to protect and sustain. The Drifting 
Diamond was loose again! As far as I coxild de- 
termine, it had embarked, wrapped in a white silk 
handkerchief, in the company of a pied and non- 
descript individual known to me as Fred. It was 
adrift on the tide of hmnanity — the tide that served 
it best. I wondered — and hoped to God it wouldn't 
come my way." 
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Nichols paused; for some time there was silence 
on the quarter-deck of the Omega. We lay in our 
chairs, and gazed up at the dingy awning. "Are you 
fellows tired?" he asked suddenly. "No — go on 
with the yam," someone answered. "How the devil 
you're going to — " Another voice interrupted: — 
"Shut up— let's hear." 

"So I had a second tale to bring back to Lee Fu," 
Nichols resinned. "I remember that as I told it, he 
showed a growing excitement — a, degree of excite- 
ment such as I'd never before seen him betray. I 
got through the story quickly, and threw down 
before him the leather pouch. 'Read for yourself,' 
I said. ' It's in there — the paper that you took from 
Lane's hand and sealed in a bottle, years ago!' 

"He snatched the pouch, and held it up. 'Ah, 
Captain!' he cried. 'I told you that the Penang 
Diamond had disclosed its hand. 'Butaritari — 
Honolulu — San Francisco — so! It takes the shorter 
route. How does it kncnv, 1 wonder? ' 

"'I'm not interested any longer,' I answered. 

*This is too much! Lee Fu, it was such a little clue 
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that I dropped — only a few words — and now the 
man's dead! It doesn't seem fair, to him or to me/ 

"'Fate knows no fairness or imfaimess/ said Lee 
Fu. 'The thing is — admit it, and bow before it. I 
told you once, that you had done no evil. Now 
forget. Consider the romance, Captain. The dia- 
mond is free again! We shall hear — ^we shall hear! 
I look for a letter from Mr. Lane now, any day.' 

"But time passed, and no word of the gem came 
from Lane. At length Lee Fu was obliged to admit 
the error of his immediate apprehensions. In the 
meanwhile, I'd made two or three trips up and down 
the China Sea. Each time that I'd arrive in Hong 
Kong, I'd half expect to hear something. 'Not yet?' 
I'd ask, as Lee Fu handed over a new letter from 
Lane. 'Not yet!' he would answer. 'Wait! The 
Penang Diamond is not mortal — ^and time is long!' 

"Thus six more years went by. In that period, 
notwithstanding our intermittent discussions of the 
adventure and Lee Fu's imshaken belief that it was 
not yet completed, the Penang Diamond lost its 
force, its actuality, grew dimmer, and slipped off 
once again into the vague province of memory. Six 
years is a long while, you know. A man can make a 
new life for himself in less time. Grief, guilt, some- 
times love, can die in six years. 
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"A season came when I found myself chartered 
by Lee Fu Chang, to carry him on a mission to Seriki. 
We took no cargo, for it was to be a flying trip, on 
urgent but rather doubtful business. Seriki is a 
town on a large island in the Malay Archipelago, 
situated on a river of the same name. It lies some 
distance inland; but no one goes there, though the 
river's navigable for big vessels half way to the 
village. In fact, it's a place literally not well-known. 
For years it was a rendezvous of pirates, a town of 
treachery and death. Jansen first took me there, in 
the old days; we were pioneers in a singular trade. 
Rich gold mines lay in the interior. Lee Fu had 
become interested through me; and lately, he'd been 
sending Chinese coolies. . . . But all this is beside 
the point. I hadn't been in Seriki for nearly five 
years. 

"We sighted the low coast outside the river early 
one morning. The breeze was fair, and I steered in 
boldly; for wasn't I the original surveyor and chartog- 
rapher of this stream? In a few hours we anchored 
at the big bend of the river, the head of navigation. 
There we got out the sailboat, and continued our 
journey in her. A stranger woxild pass Seriki without 
once seeing it. It stands on the margin of a lagoon, 
a mile back from the main river; the passage con- 
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necting the lagoon with the river isn't over three 
hundred feet wide. There's another passage, known 
to few — but never mind that. 

"The breeze still favored us; shortly after noon, 
we shot through the passage and stood across on a 
wind towards the village. The lagoon seemed im- 
accountably lifeless; lines of native boats were hauled 
up along the shore; all the customary noise and 
movement of that inland basin were lacking. As we 
drew nearer, strange soimds came out to us — ^wails 
of lamentation, sudden outbursts of pain and sorrow 
from houses standing on piles in the shallow water. 

"'Lee Fu, something has happened here,' I said. 
'They've probably been fighting again.' 

"We took in our sail, and glided between the outer 
row of houses. No one met us at the landing; it be- 
came more and more evident that we hadn't been 
sighted. Lee Fu and I jumped ashore, giving our 
men strict orders to stay by the boat. The place 
hadn't changed; the same stink, even, was in the air. 
We moimted from the landing by a filthy and 
deserted street. The House of State, a ramshackle 
building that contained a single large room, stood a 
little way back from the lagoon on the only eminence 
for miles aroimd. Outside the door, we paused. A 
low hum of voices sounded from the building; the 
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chief men were within, at one of their state confer- 
ences. 

"'Open the door to friends!' I shouted loudly, in 
the native dialect. 

"The voices ceased, and for some time we heard 
no soimd. Then suddenly the door was flimg open, 
disclosing my old friend Budradan, surroimded by 
armed warriors, as if to receive a hostile embassy. 

"*It is I, Nikola, with the Man from China!' I 
said. 'Tell your young men to retire. Time was, 
when the eyes of Seriki were as ready as its courage 
and sharp as its spears. The jQlanim coxild have 
followed me by thousands, and none to see!' 

"The old man's face had lighted as he recognized 
me. Now it became grave again. 'We have no fear 
of the Ulanim!' he answered sadly, with a wave of 
his hand above the village. 'They have already 
come — and gone. Welcome, Nikola, and the Man 
from China! You visit us in an imhappy hour.' 

"It's impossible to show you these strange people, 
with their formal dignity, their fanatical courage, 
their vacillations, their endless conferences, and 
their equally endless clashes with the lUamm — a race 
of rovmg pirates who used to hail from Mmdanao, 
but who've been driven by the white man farther 
and farther off into the Sulu Sea, into the Pacific, 
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into no one knows where. In the old days — ^the days 
when the Ulanun were the Vikings of the archipelago, 
cruising for years at a time in their long open prans — 
there'd been a savage warfare between these two 
peoples; but of late years the strife had died out 
with the weakening of the races, and the mcreasing 
distance of the Illanun's base. In fact, I thought 
it had stopped altogether; and was greatly surprised 
at Budradan's information. 

"We entered the coimcil hall, and were greeted by 
our old friends — those who were left. Men don't 
last long among these races, as a rule. A place was 
made for us beside Budradan, who now sat at the 
end of the hall, as head-man of his people. When 
I'd last been there, the great Cassim had just died; 
and his son, a wonderful young f eUow, had occupied 
his father's seat. I looked aroimd for him in vain. 
While we were being seated, I conmiimicated what 
I'd learned to Lee Fu, who didn't speak the dialect. 

" * So ! ' he observed, thinking of his mission. * This 
will make a difference — sl grave difference.' 

"Budradan rose, and began a formal speech of 
welcome. I listened closely, to catch out of his 
eloquence the points of the late conquest. It ap- 
peared to be the old story; they'd been attacked in 
the early morning by the Blanun, who'd descended 
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upon them without warning; the fight had dragged 
through the day, at first favoring the forces of Seriki, 
but later going against them — ending at last in their 
utter rout. In and out of his narrative ran a thread 
that I coxildn't seem to pick up — a frequent reference 
to some talisman, evidently, referred to as the Gift 
of Allah. 'Seeing the men of Seriki hard pressed,' 
Budradan related, towards the last, 'the son of 
Cassim ran to me, demanding the Gift of Allah, 
which was in my keeping. "What will you have 
with it, at this time? " I asked. He made threatening 
gestures before me. "Give it to me, old man!" he 
cried. "It is my right to bear it, as my father's son! 
I will take it into the battle, and the men of Illanim 
will fly before it like mist before the sim!" This he 
said; and I gave him the Gift of Allah. I did so 
willingly, having no love for it because of what I 
believe.' Budradan faced the yoimger men, and 
threw out his arms defiantly. ' I am an old man, it 
is true, and no longer to be dazzled by vain treasures! 
Since the Gift of Allah has been among us, evil has 
followed our people; the great storm came, the flood 
descended upon Seriki, the famine stalked through 
our land ! I had no love for it. So the son of Cassim 
took it and went into battle, and was killed, as you 
well know. The Gift of Allah was not found upon 
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his body, and has now disapi)eared from the sight 
of our yoting men/ Budradan's voice trembled with 
emotion. *I mourn the son of Cassim!' he cried, 
'but for the Gift of Allah, I have no regrets! Let 
the niamm bear it away in triumph, to curse their 
village as it has cursed Seriki!' 

"A mtmnur of approval rose from the line of the 
old men, quickly drowned by cries from the opposite 
side of the chamber. I searched the faces before me, 
meanwhile himting in my memory for the clue to all 
this. When I coxild make myself heard, 'Budradan,' 
I said, 'you forget that it is now some years since I 
visited Seriki. In that space, men have died and 
been bom, and great things have taken place. What 
is this Gift of Allah, that was lost to the Ulamm? ' 

"'Forgive an old man's ardor!' he answered. 'It 
was a diamond, Nikola — ^the greatest diamond in the 
world!' 

"I started, and looked at Lee Fu — ^then remem- 
bered that he didn't imderstand the speech. The 
greatest diamond in the world! But then, Budrad- 
an's world wasn't a very extensive one. I laughed to 
myself at the fancy that had come into my mind. 

"Almost before Budradan had ceased speaking, a 
yoimg man leaped to his feet. 'Listen, Strangers 
from the Sea!' he cried wildly, brandishing his arms. 
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'The old men say a little, and then no more. O 
listen!— I will tell you of the Gift of Allah!' He 
advanced a step, and glared aroimd at the upturned 
faces; his sarong slipped from his waist, leaving him 
naked as a statue. In that attitude, he delivered a 
passionate tribute to the diamond — declaring how 
it had led them in war, how it had inspired them in 
peace, how it had consolidated the state — ^working 
himself gradually into a frenzy — describing it at 
last in burning, ecstatic words. An imcanny fasci- 
nation grew upon me. Do you know, it seemed 
familiar — as if I'd beheld such a spectacle somewhere 
before. The naked limbs, the extravagant gestures, 
the wild impassioned eyes, recalled — ^yes, recalled 
Nakamoa; and the faith, youth, fire, were his, too! 
The realization struck me suddenly; in a second. of 
time, I'd gone over the possibilities. No — such a 
thing was even beyond the boimds of chance. 

'' The yoimg man finished amid a tumult of shouts. 
The hall was in an uproar; half -naked forms sprang 
to their feet, stamping, gesticulating. Whatever 
my curiosity, I knew what I had to do. In this 
out-of-the-way village, I lived still in the light of 
Jansen's glory and power. I got up to speak, and 
silence fell. 

'^'Is this a lover, telling of his paramotir, that I 
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have heard? ' I asked scathingly. ' Or is it a warrior, 
a brave man, speaking of a stone without life or with- 
out beauty save its cold brightness? Shame on you, 
sons of brave men who were my friends ! Are there 
no women in Seriki, that ye must love a stone? Is 
it thus ye are satisfied?' Some of them laughed at 
my sally; more looked on the floor, abashed. One 
by one, they settled back into their old places. I 
turned to Budradan. ' This is the doing of a charm ! ' 
I cried. 'In my world, which is greater than your 
world, we know it well. We call it the Charm of 
Evil; it works in easy and pleasant ways. Were my 
tongue free, yoimg men of Seriki, I could tell you 
a tale of diamonds to turn your hearts forever from 
this which you call the Gift of Allah! Gift of the 
Devil, rather! Save such words for the young 
women, who are the true Gift of Allah; and for other 
matters, follow the advice of older men, whose 
wisdom increases as their life grows cold ! * 

"'Hear ye the words of Nikola!' shouted Bud- 
radan, towering at my side. 'It is the same in his 
world! The yoimg men lose their hearts to bright 
stones; but he and such as he, know well that this is 
the folly of a charm!' 

"Lee Fu touched my arm. 'What is being said?' 
he asked. I leaned over and interpreted the speeches. 
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* They're evidentiy split into factions over it/ I 
observed. * I may have had some influence — ^they're 
such childish people. As soon as they quiet down, 
now, I'll get your business imder way.* 

"'Wait!' said Lee Fu sharply. For a moment he 
seemed lost in thought. *Ask your friend how the 
Gift of Allah came to Seriki.' 

" ' Let's leave it till afterwards,' I advised. ' We'll 
hear all about it in due time. I'm afraid to get them 
started. . . . Oh, I say, Lee Fu ! — ^you don't mean, 
you don't think — ?' 

" ' Ask! ' he said. * Can you leave this mystery for 
a moment imexplored? ' 

"I put the question. 

"The reply startled me — startled me like a soxmd 
in a room you think empty, or like a clap of thxmder 
from a clear sky. 'Budradan says, Lee Fu,' I inter- 
preted, 'that between two and three years ago, the 
Illanim came here in a single prau. They'd been on 
the coast some time, it seems, and had met with 
hard luck — ^were short of food. Their only hope was 
to strike another blow at Seriki. Budradan says it 
was a terrible battle; but the forces of Seriki were 
strong, and finally won. They captured the Ulanxm 
prau, killed the Datu, and took many prisoners. In 
the Datu's cabin they foimd this diamond, set in a 
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sort of shrine, I should imagine — the words are con- 
fusing. Prisoners told them that it was the War God 
of the lUanim — that it led them in battle, gave them 
victories — that they offered sacrifices to it, blood of 
slain enemies. . . .' 

Why are you excited?* Lee Fu interrupted 
blandly. * Your voice, Captain ! * 

"'Because I'm a fool, Lee Fu,' I said with a 
laugh. *The Ulanim come from the fringe of the 
Pacific, you know. For a moment, I thought — ^it 
seemed a step nearer. But of coxirse it's utterly 
impossible.' 

"He looked at me reproachfully. *How many 
times must it be proved to you that nothing is impos- 
sible? ' he asked. *Did your friend say, further, how 
this diamond came into the hands of the Ulanim? ' 

"As if in answer to the question, Budradan bent 
towards me. * There is a strange legend of the stone, 
told to om: yoimg men by the captive Ulanim,' he 
said in a low voice. * Shall I relate it? ' I nodded. 
*It is told that, years ago, this Datu whom we had 
captiured, had a dream. The dream said, " Datu 
of the Ulanim, the coiurses of your fathers are closed 
against you. The white men, your enemies, possess 
the seas. Sail no more into the evening; but sail 
across the empty sea, into the rising sim!" The 
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Datu awoke from this dream; and calling his men 
into a great prau, sailed out as the dream had directed 
towards the rising sim. There, after many days 
of sailing, he came upon a ship of the white men, 
attacked, and captured her. Her crew he slew with- 
out mercy. At last remained but a single man, 
whom they had spared through fear, he being both 
white and black.' 

'''What?'Icned. 

"*The words are not my own,' said Budradan. 
'It was related that this man was both black and 
white, of clouded face. Him, after much delibera- 
tion, they resolved to kill also. Being shown the 
knife, he fell down before the Datu, and with signs 
and tears begged for life; but when he saw death 
upon him, he rose up and gave this diamond as a 
gift to the Datu, saying many words boldly, like one 
uttering a curse — and this, indeed, I think it was! 
But the Datu, being young and imafraid of curses, 
took no heed, and returned in great triumph.' 

"'Good God!' I burst out, imable to control my- 
self. 

"Lee Fu raised his eyes. 'You are moved, Cap- 
tain ! What says the voice of Fate? * 

"'It's true— it's true!' I cried. 'The Dlanun 
sailed west, and captured Holt's schooner! They 
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killed the crew! Fred — ^you understand? — sl man 
with a clouded face, both white and black! He 
begged for mercy — ^but there isn't any in an Ulanim! ' 
I grabbed Lee Fu's arm, and shook it violently. 
* Listen — ^before they killed him, he gave the diamond 
to the Datu ! He cursed him, he^— ' 

"Lee Fu smoothed his sleeve where I'd disturbed 
it. 'The Drifting Diamond has been busy, it seems,' 
he said. 



xxm 

''Six o'clock of that afternoon found us in the 
sailboat again, cros^g the lagoon of Seriki towards 
the river passage. Our arrival in the midst of the 
conference had been a lucky stroke; the topic of the 
moment — ^which was about nothing in particular, as 
usual — ^had been dropped for consideration of Lee 
Fu's mission, and the afiFair had been greatly facil- 
itated. Later in the afternoon, Lee Fu had visited 
his Chinese settlement some three miles inland, and 
transacted the remainder of his bxisiness. We were 
now boimd back to the Omega, ready to sail for 
Singapore the following morning. You may think 
it strange that a man should charter a ship and bring 
her all the way from Hong Kong, for a matter that 
could be accomplished in foiu: hours; but Seriki was 
a difficult place to get to, there was no other craft 
handy at the time Lee Fu wanted to go — and besides, 
I haven't told you the whole of that story. 

"During the afternoon, I hadn't allowed myself 

to think of the Penang Diamond. The conference 

had been a delicate one, and the office of interpreter 

had engaged my whole mind. But now that we were 
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on the water once more, with a land-breeze singing 
in the sail and the village dropping momentarily 
astern^ the amazing facts recxirred to me with added 
force. Forward, the Chinese sailors chattered among 
themselves; over across the broad river, the sim 
himg in a golden lowland haze. It was an even- 
mg for thought, for memory. My mind went back 
into the past — ^into another golden sunset on this 
river, when from the deck of a schooner long since 
gone to her accotmt, Jansen and I had looked forth 
on an unknown and dangerous adventiure. I thought 
of what that great man had anticipated, of how 
eager, srnre, imperious, he'd been. I thought of 
what he'd suddenly f oimd — ^love, the true love, higher 
than the sky, deeper than the sea. And then I 
thought of a different love, of a bright, cold, alluring 
love, in which the height of the sky and the depth of 
the sea were reflected, compassed, by a Imnp of 
crystal no bigger than a glassful of white wine. This 
love had been here, too ! 

"'Lee Fu,' I said meditatively, *we just missed it! 
Imagine. . • . You don't suppose there's any mis- 
take, do you? ' 

"He was looking off into the stmset. *No mis- 
take ! ' he answered. ' From the first. Captain, I was 
confident. As you must know, there are few dia- 
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monds in the world capable by their size and power 
of inspiring such sentiments. Of these few, the 
Penang Diamond alone is missing. I still keep in 
touch with such matters. So, when the young man 
had spoken, and you had told me his words, for all 
practical purposes I knew. Very, very interesting!' 
He glanced forward to make sure that otir conversa- 
tion wasn't overheard, then turned to me. 'Here is 
the problem, Captain,' he went on. 'Is the diamond 
on its way back to Mr. Lane, or is it not? For 
years I have claimed the affirmative. But let us 
review the matter. I have now conceived that, when 
the Penang Diamond &cst came into our lives, it had 
tired of the East after so many centuries, and had 
chosen this yoimg man as a means of reaching the 
Occidental world. There, it well knew, it would find 
fresh excitement — afresh lust, and crime, and blood. 
But by an accident over which it had no control, it 
was snatched from his hand and became the Drifting 
Diamond of our adventure. In its wandering since 
then, its life has not been, as you might say, dull. 
You came upon it at the island, and would have 
been its natural agent of escape; but in direct en- 
coimter you were too strong. And yet it used you, 
my friend! Clever and unscrupulous always, it 
seized your only moment of weakness. By this 
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means, it had a much more excitmg escape. So it 
went north by other hands; and passing on the sea, 
it scented afar, from the abode of the Illanim, the 
smell of fresh blood. Accordingly, it called the Datu 
of the Ulanun in a dream. . . . Do you agree with 
me. Captain Nichols? ' 

"I laughed. 'The things have happened as you 
said,' I answered. *Go on.' 

"Lee Fu touched my arm. *You probably know 
too many scientific facts, longer to believe in mys- 
teries!' he observed. 'This is the way of your race. 
However, as to our problem: — ^is not the diamond 
satisfied, for the moment, with its present surroimd- 
ings? Has it not decided that, after all, the East 
is its home, its best field? Observe, my friend, how 
it has cast about — coming to these river-people, and 
finding, after fair trial, that they are, we will say, too 
honorable or peaceful — returning now to the fierce 
blood-sacrificing pirates again.' 

"'Lee Fu, how you believe in that Devil!' I ex- 
claimed. ' So you think it's abandoned the pursuit of 
Lane, and gone back to give the Illanim another try? ' 

"'It would seem so,' answered Lee Fu gravely. 
' Oh, I offer this simply as a theory.' He leaned across 
the tiller, and spoke dose to my ear. 'Throughout 
the afternoon. Captain, and even imtil we cast the 
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boat adrift, I was prepared at any moment to see 
the Penang Diamond ! I felt that we had come at its 
bidding — that it would retiun with us,' 

'''Good heavens!' I cried, rather taken aback at 
the thought. 

"Lee Fu nodded. 'But now, of course, I am 
obliged to conclude the other, which I have told you.* 

"By Jove! — the notion had its truth, 'Maybe 
you're right,' I admitted. 'It's gone back to the 
lUanun — ^it took no notice of us, or perhaps didn't 
know we were coming.' 

"'Not that!' cried Lee Fu. 'I believe that it 
knows all.' 

"I gazed off into the gathering night, into the 

• 

dusk as impenetrable as my own thoughts. 'We 
almost stiunbled over it — again!' I mused. 

"The breeze fell with the darkness; half way home 
we had to take to the oars. An hour before we 
reached the ship, her lights came in sight along the 
open stretch of the river. We got back to a late 
supper, and didn't finish our cigars till after nine 
o'clock. Then we locked ourselves in my room, with 
closed shutters, and went over the business of the 
afternoon. There were papers to be made out, 
records to be entered, a few letters to be written. It 
was well beyond midnight when we got ever3rthing 
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cleaned up, took fresh dgaxsy and went on deck to 
fill our lungs with a breath of piure air. 

"A late moon was rising up the reach of the 
Seriki; it stood on the end of the jib-boom, as the 
ship tailed to the current. We strolled to the port 
rail and stood there in silence, sniffing the damp, 
rich odors of the jimgle — odors that drifted heavily 
through the air. The water spread without a ripple, 
the low shore in front of us barely revealed itself in 
the faint moonlight. A deathly and oppressive 
stillness himg on the scene. 

"'Listen!' whispered Lee Fu sharply, bending his 

head towards the water. 'What was that?' 

« 

"I leaned forward across the rail. All at once a 
faint chug came to my ears — bl hollow, wooden soimd 
from overside. There seemed to be an imusual lap- 
ping of water in the deep shadow imder the vessel's 
coimter. I pulled Lee Fu away from the rail. * It's 
a boat imder the stem!' I said. 

"'Can it be word from the village?' he queried. 

"'Who wovdd send secretly? I don't like this, 
LeeFu!' 

"Together we went to the stem, and peeped over. 
We could make nothing out in the heavy shadow. 
'Be careful!' I said, pulling Lee Fu back agaiu. 
'We're standing against the light!' 
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* Have you enemies here? ' he whispered. 

" * Not that I know of. It's more likely you.* 

"Again we crept to the rail, listening. In the 
stillness, a hoarse whisper reached us from below. 
* Master, let down a rope I' The words were in 
Chinese. 

"*Ah!' said Lee Fu, standing up. 'There is no 
danger. Captain. Some news from the settlement, 
probably. Behave as if you did not imderstand the 
language.' He leaned outboard, and spoke in a low 
tone. ' Who is there? ' 

"'Let down a rope. Master,' the voice repeated, a 
little louder. 'I would come without being seen.' 

"At a motion from Lee Fu, I dropped the end of 
the spanker sheet overboard, and made fast the 
bight. A few convulsive jerks came up the rope; 
soon it tightened imder a heavy weight. A China- 
man, naked except for a cloth about his middle, 
swarmed over the rail and squatted on his haimches 
before us. 

How many more? ' demanded Lee Fu sternly. 

"The man spread out his hands. 'Master, I am 
alone!' he protested. 'The canoe lies empty at the 
end of the rope. In her, I came this night from 
Seriki, arriving before the moon. Since, I have 
waited.' 
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What seek you?' 

I seek the Master's mercy!' cried the man, 
flinging himself at Lee Fu's feet. * I have done that, 
O Master, from which there is no escape, save 
through you ! ' He rose to his knees, and removed his 
loin-cloth. In an inner comer of the rag he imtied a 
knot, and extracted something which he offered to 
Lee Fu. ' See, Master, and be merciful ! Accept it, 
and remove the curse!' 

"Lee Fu took the object, and held it up. A ray of 
moonlight struck it — ^my eyes caught a reflection, a 
dazzling flicker, a brilliant eruption of light. I 
moved a step nearer, drawn irresistibly— looked 
over Lee Fu's shoulder, and saw what he held. As I 
remember, I wasn't surprised, in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the word. It had come to us after all — the 
great diamond, the Gift of Allah, drifting in from 
the Pacific on the breath of war! 

"Lee Fu's hand fell; the long sleeve dropped over 
it, covering the diamond. 'You wovdd shift the 
curse to me?' he asked. His tone was calm and 
deliberate. 

"'Master, you are rich and powerful!' entreated 
the man. 'To you it would bring no curse. But I 
am poor — already it has ou-sed me! I carry my life 
in my hands, not daring to look to the left or the 
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righti or speak with any man. One word, and I am 
lost!* 

'''How came you by it?' the relentless voice went 
on. 

"The man rocked his body to and fro. 'I will tell 
ally as it took place. On that day when the pirates 
came to Seriki, I hid myself at the lagoon-side^ 
thinking to watch the battle. Suddenly, the attack 
of boats veered and came towards me, making for 
the land. There, at the margin of the water, the 
forces of Seriki took their last stand. The young 
chieftain appeared among them, holding aloft this 
diamond, which glittered in the sim. From my 
hiding close by, I saw and knew it. I lay in a thick 
bush, not daring to move; and before me the pirates 
fought like devils, and the men of Seriki were mown 
down by the score. The yoimg chieftain fell; for a 
moment the battle passed on. In that moment, 
Master, a great lust seized me. I ran from my hid- 
ing, and f oimd the body of the yoimg chieftain. The 
diamond had fallen from his grasp. A woxmded 
pirate, crawling on the ground, disclosed it to me. 
As I came beside him, he reached forth his hand. 
Him I killed with his own spear, and took the dia- 
mond. I was not seen. The pirates searched that 
place all the day.' He touched his forehead to the 
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deck. 'Honor the truth, Master! Since that day, 
the curse has followed me. I dreamed of wealth, 
and thought to escape to China — ^but it cannot be. 
You alone can save.' 

"Lee Fu stood motionless, silent for some time. 
*The young men of Seriki would tear you limb from 
limb.' he said at last. *You have risked yoiu: life 
needlessly, in coming to me. Why did you not sink 
this diamond in the river? ' 

*The Master jests with me!' cried the man, 
throwing up his hands in supplication. ' Is there not 
a curse, terrible in its vengeance? Also, who has 
strength to do such a deed? ' He grovelled again be- 
fore Lee Fu. * Mercy! Mercy! I have done evil, but 
not to you! This which I bring you, is no small gift! ' 

"Another tense silence fell on the quarter-deck. 
The moonlight illuminated the scene with a faint 
watery radiance — a radiance concealing more than 
it exposed. Suddenly Lee Fu stretched out his hand. 

"*Go!'hesaid. 

"The man backed away, hugging the deck. From 
the rail he spoke, turning a mean and crafty face. 
* Master, a slight reward? I have come a long jour- 
ney.' 

"*G(^/' commanded Lee Fu, stamping his foot. 
Cat-like and noiseless, the man slipped over the rail 
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and disappeared from view. We heard the thump 
of a paddle against a canoe; a shadow stole out from 
our stem, and vanished quickly in the direction of 
the distant low shore. I hauled in the end of the 
spanker sheet, and faced Lee Fu. 

"*What do you think of your diamond now?' I 
cried, feeling a bit hysterical. *What do you think — 
nowr 

'^He hadn't moved from his position in the middle 
of the deck. 'I was quite mistaken,' he answered. 
^I lacked faith. We are, indeed, its instruments!' 
He came aft, and drew up beside me. 'Consider, 
Captain — such cleverness, such diabolical cleverness! 
Had it remained in the possession of the young men 
of Seriki, it could not have come to us.' 

" I plucked at his sleeve. * What are you going to 
do with it? ' I demanded. 

" * I am going to return it to Mr. Lane/ answered 
Lee Fu. 

"'No!' I cried. 'Don't do thati Lee Fu, think 
what it means!' 

"'I have thou^t/ he said. 'What would you 
advise? ' 

" 'You've said the word to that Chinaman — ^throw 
it away! It's deep water here. Lee Fu, remember 
what we know. You can't hesitate — ' 
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"He silenced me by a wave of his hand. *No! — 
it is decreed/ he said. 'This is the plainest lesson of 
our experience. All other results are merely futile 
and temporary. The Penang Diamond will return to 
Mr. Lane! Why not save time — ^perhaps many 
lives?' Lee Fu shrugged his shoulders. *A man 
must, at last, meet his own Destiny. Mr. Lane is 
now matiure. You think it strange that I should 
return the diamond to him, when I was once in- 
stnrniental in taking it away? Ah, but I have learned 
— I have learned ! ' 

"'Nonsense, Lee FuT I cried. 'That's not an 
argument. Do you mean to tell me that if you threw 
the stone into this river, it would ever rise again? ' 

"'It has already accomplished stranger ends,' he 
reminded me. 'Captain, I refuse to inciu: further 
responsibility.' 

"'You're a true philosopher!' I burst out. 'You 
take the line of least resistance and call it Fate ! Why 
don't you do something — actl ' 

"Lee Fu stripped up his long sleeve, and passed 
the diamond to me. 'You throw it away,' he said. 

" I took it — ^held it out in the moonlight for a last 
look. It glowed against the sky like a piure star, 
still bright, still imtamished, the blue of its depths 
still veiled and mysterious. It seemed to mock me. 
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I drew back my arm, drew it back to throw — and 
whfle it paused above my head, the impulse waned. 
I found myself thinking more cahnly — thinking of 
the worth of the diamond, of its beauty, of its in- 
effable wonder and charm — thinking, too, of what 
Lee Fu had said, of what I'd seen, of what I'd fdt 
and feared. By Jove — ^my arm fell to my side ! 

"*I can't do it, Lee Fu!' I cried. *It's too much, 
altogether!' 

"'Ah!' he remarked dryly. *The man who would 
rule Destiny ! Shall I tell you a secret? ' He put his 
lips to my ear. ' Neither can I! ' he whispered. 

'' I stood dmnbfounded, gazing out into the night. 
I couldn't understand myself, let alone anyone else. 
A thought came to me of the man off there in his 
frail canoe — ^the man who'd come a long journey 
and played with Fate to save the diamond, when he, 
too, might have thrown it into the river. Then there 
was Fred, who'd met his death on the silent waters, 
whose end lived but dimly in an unwritten legend. 
Fred had saved the diamond, likewise — ^he hadn't 
been able to die without placing it in other hands. 
We were all in the same boat, all engaged in a sort of 
conspiracy of protection! Wasn't it the old con- 
spiracy, the Conspiracy of Evil — old as life and the 
world? 
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"Thus it came about that we carried north from 
Seriki a richer freight than we'd anticipated. We 
sailed from the river the morning after the diamond 
had come to us, and ran up the China Sea before a 
fair monsoon. On the passage, Lee Fu and I dis- 
cussed ways and means of returning the stone to 
Lane. We finally decided to write the news to him 
from Hong Kong, and wait for an answer before 
taking further steps. 

"In a week's time we'd covered the distance; one 
morning we slipped in through Leymim Pass, and 
dropped anchor about noon among the fleet. Lee 
Fu's sampan was alongside the moment we hove in 
sight, and he left the ship immediately, in a great 
hurry to reach his oflSice. 

"Late in the afternoon, when I'd finished the 

ship's business and closed a charter up the coast to 

Foo-chow and Shanghai, I stepped off Queen's Road 

into the dim room where we'd once placed our safety 

in the hands of a beggar from the street. I thought 

of that day as I paused in the door. Lee Fu had the 

diamond now — and what spy would have believed 
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the manner of his regaining it, or that he hadn^t had 
it all the time? 

''He sat at his blackwood desk beneath the high 
window, busy with a great pile of papers. As I 
entered, he looked up. 'This is a most singular 
diamond. Captain,' he said, as if renewing a conver- 
sation. ' It's influence is unboimded upon lives and 
men.' 

"I brought up in the middle of the floor. 'What 
has happened now? ' I asked. 

"'A letter from Mr. Lane,' answered Lee Fu, 
turning over the papers. ' It has lain here a month, 
waiting. Ah, yes.' The keen eyes glanced at me 
over the top of the sheet. ' He comes to visit his old 
friend Lee Fu Chang, hoping that another old friend, 
a Captain Nichols, may perchance be in Hong Kong 
in his little bark, the Omega. He has a great surprise 
forme. He is married.' 

" ' Married? ' I cried. 
Why, yes — ^it is not imheard of,' remarked Lee 
Fu. 'He writes, moreover, that he is bringing his 
bride to the East, on their wedding journey. He 
hopes that the woman of his choice will be pleas- 
ing—' 

When do they arrive? ' I interrupted. 

They come on the Empress of Japan. I have 
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just ascertained that she is due in Hong Kong to- 
morrow morning.' 

"I gave a long whistle. 'By Jove, Lee Fu, it was 
bad enough before!* I exclaimed. *But now here's a 
woman, a wife — worst of all, a woman we've never 
met. This complicates the matter!' 

"*Yes, beyond doubt — a thousand times,' he 
said, nodding at the tall front of the desk. 'I have 
learned something of the Occidental man; but the 
woman and her status are stilly as you might say, 
mysterious to me. Captain Nichols, it is your watch 
on deck; you must now take charge.' 

"For five or ten minutes I paced the floor, while 
Lee Fu plunged again into his correspondence. At 
last I paused beside him. 'Shall we return the dia- 
mond at all? ' I demanded. 

"He laid down his pen wearily. 'We have settled 
that point so many times, Captain. I tell you, it is 
decreed ! ' 

"'It wiU probably ruin their happines^perhaps 
their lives.' 

" ' Then that, too, is decreed ! ' said Lee Fu sharply. 
'We helped Mr. Lane once, thinking of his happiness. 
See what resulted. Tell him the tale, give him the 
diamond, and leave the rest to Fate.' 

"'You don't imderstand, Lee Fu,' I answered. 
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'Lane has a wife now. The tale must be told to her, 
the diamond must be given to her. In most matters, 
and particularly in such a matter as this, she will be 
influential. In fact, she will rule!' 

''Lee Fu pushed back his chair, and regarded me 
in astonishment. 'Is it possible!' he exclaimed. 
'What a world is your West!* He leaned forward 
and touched a hidden spring in the desk. A small 
panel slid back, revealing the package which con- 
tained the Penang Diamond. 'Captain, your 
responsibility/ he said, handing it to me. 'I say 
good-bye to it. I refuise to be longer bothered by 
diamonds, and by women who rule. Take thought, 
and tell the tale. Remember, above the whims of 
woman and the desires of man. Fate sits and smiles!' 
He waved a hand. 'A sad conjuncture. Captain — 
for without doubt, between the diamond and the 
woman, the doom of these two people is sealed.' 

"The following afternoon, I paced the quarter- 
deck here in considerable trepidation, awaiting the 
arrival from shore of Lee Fu and his two guests. 
They'd reached Hong Kong at noon, and were coming 
off to take dinner on board the Omega. This was 
Lee Fu's suggestion. I hadn't yet seen the Lanes — 
hadn't left the ship that day, in fact Most of the 
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time I'd been trying to decide just what to tell, and 
how to tell it. It's easy enough to talk about leaving 
all things to Fate; but harder, at least for an Occi- 
dental, to derive any particular peace of mind from 
such a philosophy. The advent of Lane's wife had 
changed the complexion of everything, as the advent 
of a wife always does. I hadn't dared, the day 
before, to confess to Lee Fu how ignorant I myself 
was on the subject of Western woman. When I 
finally caught sight of Lee Fu's sampan that after- 
noon, making off throu^ the fleet, my heart was in 
a flutter. From behind the comer of the house, I 
dapped the long glass on them. A glimpse of a white 
skirt and a fluttering veil made me fold up the glass 
with something like dismay. 

"Lee Fu preceded them up the gangway. He 
seemed in an amiable and complacent mood, nodding 
and smiling at me as I peeked over the rail. A 
moment later he was beside me, whispering in my 
ear — ^I caught the word * truth. ' What had he said? — 
what was *the truth'? Before I could question him. 
Lane had me by the hand, and I was being introduced 
to a woman who stood on the upper platform of the 
gangway. 

"It's rather hard to describe Mrs. Rodney Lane. 
I don't know what sort of a woman I'd prepared for — 
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but she was an absolutely unexpected phenomenon. 
The nobility of her presence took my breath away. 
I almost forgot my manners. We turned aft. Walk- 
ing behind her through the alley-way, I couldn^t 
recover from my astonishment. By Jove, she was a 
Greek woman! — tall, big, straight, and wonderfully 
graceful. Not at all masculine or overpowering, 
you know; in fact, she wasn't actually large. Lane 
himself overtopped her by a couple of inches. But 
in some way a sense of greatness, of strength, of all 
that we mean by womanhood, rested on her like a 
halo. I found myself immediately disregarding the 
trickery, insincerity, coquetry, and other pettiness 
which elderly single men are apt to associate with 
females, particularly with brides, and which you 
may be sure I'd presupposed for her. It was im- 
possible to harbor that conception in the presence of 
such a big, strong figure. She wasn't a young 
woman, either — ^and she wasn't at all beautiful, but 
her face matched her body. Her looks were the 
kind that grow on one. A half -hour after I'd met 
her, I began to comprehend their charm; to-day, in 
memory, her face seems classic, belonging to a 
younger and fresher type than you see in the present 
generations, having the beauty of open nature in 
it — a face from an old painting, wise, serene, and 
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remarkable in its simplicity. I didn't know there 
was such a woman in the world. 

"We went down to dinner. It was a quiet and 
somewhat self-conscious party; the most interesting 
topics were closed. I, of course, didn't know what 
Lane had told his wife about the diamond, didn't 
know that he'd told her anything; and from Lee 
Fu's silence on the subject, I judged that he was 
equally ignorant. But the scene associated itself 
naturally with the stone; thoughts of it kept popping 
into my mind; more than once, I bit in two a word 
that would have been disastrous. I knew very well 
that Lane was thinking about it, too. He sat with 
an air of constraint and abstraction. By Jove, he 
didn't dream the diamond was in the next room! 
Xee Fu monopolized the conversation, talking across 
the table to Lane. Mrs. Lane spoke seldom, content 
to sit and pick up the thread of her husband's past — 
for Lee Fu spoke continually of that trip we'd taken 
together, of the typhoon, of the mutiny, as he called 
it, of our arrival, and so forth, dodgmg the diamond 
at every turn. But I soon discovered that the 
woman's words were worth listening to — ^and worth 
Kstening jot. Such a voice ! — ^it was, I think, her 
crowning charm. A low, thrilling voice, a voice of 
quiet power, a voice that was in itself a manner, that 
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meant more than the sound it made. I can't exactly 
tell you. I sat watching her, drinking her in; and 
all at once I realized that she, too, reminded me of 
Nakamoal She seemed to be the same free spirit, 
the same instinctive and honorable soul. That 
voice, too — ^there was a note of the trade winds in it, 
a timbre that comes only from much speaking in the 
open air. Mentally, I placed her beside him on the 
beach of Butaritari. What words they would have 
been able to say to each other with those voices, 
through the thunder of the surf! I wondered if I 
could be mistaken in her; I'm liable to be carried 
away by enthusiasm, you know. 

"At any rate, Nakamoa had died without finding 
her; and she'd mated with a man of her own race. 
From where I sat, I could compare them. Lane had 
changed greatly, had settled into himself, had be- 
come an extremely handsome man. His body, like- 
wise, was noble; and his face, though not powerful, 
was clean-cut, healthy, and mature. I saw him look 
at her, in answer to some question — ^knew that he 
loved her, that he was as worthy as anyone she could 
have found. Then my eyes passed to her face. Ah, 
no — ^I hadn't been mistaken! She was a woman of 
whom no man could be more than half worthy. 

" So a new consideration had come up to affect the 
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real business of the evening. I pondered deeply. 
Should I wait, and discuss the matter again with 
Lee Fu? It seemed positively criminal to cast this 
thing of evil into such a noble woman's life. And yet, 
on the other hand, perhaps she was strong enough to 
meet and withstand the power of the diamond. The 
realization of her strength grew upon me with every 
minute. I thought once more of Nakamoa. Perhaps 
she'd be big enough and true enough to do what he'd 
done. I'd warn her — and she knew the world better 
than he did, would be able to guard. . . . 

"I put oflf the decision until we were seated here on 
deck, and had finished our coflfee. Cigars were 
lighted, and a long silence fell. Mrs. Lane seemed 
to be thoroughly enjo3nng the novel experience. She 
sat near me, beneath a big lantern — she wasn't a 
woman to fence for the advantage of shadows. A 
fit of nervousness attacked me; I trembled inwardly, 
thought of the diamond locked in my desk below — 
and before I completely realized what I was saying, 
my thought had taken form in audible words. 

"*Lee Fu Chang and I have a wedding gift for 
you,' I annoimced abruptly. *A surprise — ' 

"She tinned. to me with a smile. 'Life is all a 
surprise, just now,' she said. 

"*Yes.' By Jove, I was in for it now I 'Excuse me 
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a moment/ I mumbled, going below to fetch the 
diamond and collect my panicky forces. 

'^ When I reappeared at the head of the companion- 
way. Lane looked up at me with a comfortable, lazy 
glance. He was spread out full length in a deck- 
chair. 'That's awfully good of you two/ he re- 
marked. 'What is it? Don't keep us in suspense, 
Captain.' 

"I paused, wondering how he'd take it. 'It's a 
diamond,' I said at last. 

''He sat up suddenly, as if something had stung 
him. 'A diamond?^ he exclaimed* in a tone of faint 
reproach. 

"'Hold tight. Lane,' I said slowly. 'What I'm 
going to tell you, will probably be the greatest sur- 
prise of your life. It's the diamond — ^the Penang 
Diamond — the same diamond that you threw over- 
board in a bottle ! ' I held it up for him to see. 

'He was on me like a madman^ and snatched it 
out of my hand. 'It can't be!' he cried. 'Why — !' 

"'It w,' I said. 'Lee Fu knows.' 

"Lane's eyes danced and shone, rivalling the great 
gem. 'Why — !' he repeated. 'Afy Godl^ He 
whirled on me, stood above me in a threatening 
attitude, incoherent with emotion. 'Where — ? 
How—?' 
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It's a long story,' I cut in. *Show the diamond 
to your wife — give it to her — and then sit down.' 

" Mrs. Lane had risen at the excitement, and now 
came forward to her husband's side. She looked 
from him to me, then took the stone that he held out. 
Before she examined it, her eyes rested again on 
Lane's face — searched it closely with a doubtful, 
puzzled glance. 

"We all watched her as she turned the big dia- 
mond over and over. I waited for some expression 
of wonder, of pleasure, on her face — ^for the com- 
mencement of that familiar disclosure of the demon 
of covetousness. No such sign was manifest. At 
last she looked up. *I never cared for diamonds,' 
she said. ' They seem such a terrible waste of money 
and admiration.' 

"I heard a smothered exclamation from Lee Fu. 
Mrs. Lane sat down, still holding the diamond. Her 
hands lay inert in her lap. She was evidently think- 
ing. Without raising her bowed head, she lifted her 
eyes to me. *This is a very large diamond,' she said. 
* I had no idea there was a diamond so large, except 
among state jewels. It must be enormously valuable. ' 

"'Enormously!' I answered. *It's worth an 
immense fortune! Most people almost worship it. 
Don't you think it's beautiful? ' 
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"She turned it over again. 'Yes — ^beautiful/ she 
said. 'But so utterly useless! Why do you give such 
a gift to us. Captain! You called it a name, and 
said — What had Rodney to do with it? I am 
anxious to hear the story.' 

"I began. This was the woman I'd dreaded, 
feared, blamed! I foimd myself suddenly thankful 
for her. I had so much to tell, you know — and I 
didn't want it to fall imheeded. She was heeding. 
While I talked, she held me with wonderful deep 
eyes; they called for the best in me — called for the 
whole truth, too. I comprehended what Lee Fu had 
whispered at the rail; 'tell the truth,' it must have 
been. There was no escaping those eyes. Her 
imderstanding came out to me in them, encouraged 
me, inspired me. I was eloquent; I told a better 
story than I have to-night — ^with no reflection on 
you fellows. It was a much shorter story; but a good 
hour must have passed while I talked. Dining this 
time she sat motionless, her hands covering the 
diamond. She made no comment, except to utter an 
occasional low exclamation. Lane, of cotu*se, in- 
terrupted me often. When he would speak, she'd 
glance at him with troubled eyes. 

" I finished the story, and got up. Still she hadn't 
moved. At that moment, a memory came to my 
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mind, a memory of how Lee Fu had once tempted 
Lane — and a devil entered me. I went to the cahn 
woman, and took the stone from her lap. 

"*So this marvellous diamond is really yours!' 

I said, holding it before her. 'Few queens have 
such a jewel. There are only a few diamonds to 
equal it in all the world. See how clear it is! Notice 
those blue lights, deep down inside — flights like 
shadows. . . .' 

"Again her eyes rose to my face. 'You don't 
mean that. Captain Nichols,' she said reproachfully. 
'Those are only words.' The shot deprived me of 
speech. Truth and simplicity! — ^indeed, she was like 
Nakamoa. ' I could never love it — could never bear 
it !' she cried. ' Why have you brought it? . . . The 
dreadful stone ! ' 

" ' Elizabeth ! ' exclaimed Lane. ' I think you have 
forgotten. This is a gift — ^from my friends.' 

"She moved her arms with a gesture of impa- 
tience — a gesture that disclosed the stress of her 
emotion, that gave the scene a new intensity. ' It's 
you who have forgotten, Rodney!' she said. 'Once, 
you threw this diamond away.' 

"'Oh, thatt^ He dismissed the past with a single 
wave of the hand. 'That was a long while ago, dear. 
I was only a boy. But now we've got it back again.' 
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"*Yes! — ^how?' she asked. A catch came in her 
voice; her eyes looked up at us a little wildly, full of 
alarm and yet full of purpose — ^resolved to follow the 
question wherever it led, whatever pain it might ex- 
pose. *How did it come back, Rodney?' she re- 
peated. * Think of the cost. That splendid na- 
tive! . . . Oh, why won't you see — ^why won't you 
see?' 

"He gave her a hard, cold look. 'I'm sorry that 
you take such an attitude,' he said. 'Most women, 
it seems to me, would be very glad to own a jewel 
like this. We aren't to blame for the way it came 
back. You don't consider at all what I have suffered. 
Why, there have been times. . . .' He broke oflf 
stiffly. 'It's not necessary to discuss it,' he said. 
'You have totally misunderstood everything.' 

" Mrs. Lane bit her lip — ^but showed no other sign 
of the wound he'd inflicted. I felt that this was their 
first quarrel. Disgust for him, and the old disap- 
pointment at his inadequacy, rose within me. The 
business had taken a wretched turn; too late, I re- 
gretted with all my heart that I'd ever begun it. 
What could come to them now but sorrow and evil? 
Well, indeed, had the deep stone played its game — 
wisely had it reckoned the soul of man! Standing 
there in silence, holding the diamond for the last 
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time, I seemed to see into the future of these two 
people — a, little way, at least, until all was enveloped 
in gloom, in the dusk of wrecked hopes and foundered 
loves. For a moment, the impxilse entered me to do 
something desperate; but experience of hiunan nature 
warned me in time. A man must, as Lee Fu expressed 
it, meet his own destiny. 

"'Here,' I said shortly, holding out the diamond 
to Lane* ^You evidently remember those blue 
shadows.* 

" * Ha, ha ! ' Something impelled him to shatter our 
nerves with a silly laugh. His face, in clear candle- 
light, carried me back to the early days of our ac- 
quaintance; he was the boy once more — the weak and 
infatuated boy. 'By Jove, Captain!' he exclaimed. 
*I say! . . . who ever heard of such luck? I can't 
quite believe it yet!' 

"A low cry soimded across the deck. Suddenly 
the tall and wonderful woman rose up between us. 
* Give me the diamond,' she said. A firm and steady 
hand was extended before me : I put the stone in it. 
Dimly, subconsciously, I was aware of tremendous 
forces loose about us; the air was tense with the 
living power of hiunan greatness. I stood still, 
chained to my steps. She held the diamond off 
without a tremor, and looked at it coldly, fear- 
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lessly. By Jove, was it my fancy, or did I see the 
flame of the great gem sink, as if \mder the pressure 
of an influence too strong for it to bear? 

" She faced us once, her lips open to speak — ^then 
turned away hopelessly. Was the thought beyond 
words? — or did she doubt our ability to receive it? 
With a step like a tiger^s, rhythmic, swift, and sure, 
she crossed the deck towards the rail. Lane stmnbled 
against me. '5to^/* he cried weakly. She was at the rail 
now. All her movements were deliberate, full of pur- 
pose, irresistible. Nothing could have stopped her ! 
She drew back her arm, and threw the diamond far 
outboard. As it fell through the darkness, it shot back 
at us a single flash, like the gleam of a vindictive eye. 

"*Ah!' cried Lee Fu behind me, taking in his 
breath sharply. The next instant he had me by the 
arm. His hand closed with a grip of iron; for once 
he was moved to the depths. * Behold ! Behold ! ' he 
cried in a loud voice. 'Love only is strong enough! 
This is the overtiun of all the Philosophies!' 

"Lane sank into a chair, and buried his face in his 
hands. The great woman came to him, knelt down, 
and put her head against his shoulder. *It was left 
for me to do,' she said. 

"His arm went out around her. Slowly he lifted 
the real face — the face of the man." 
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Nichols got up, and threw away the stump of his 
cigar. For some time he stood beside the rail, gazing 
out into the night. "It's down there!" he said 
suddenly. "Let me see — the south end of Stone- 
cutter's in line with the third big hill, and Kowloon 
Point. ... If it were day, now, I could show you 
about where the Drifting Diamond lies. I took a 
cross-bearing of our berth, the morning after." He 
came inboard and leaned against the wheel, looking 

down at us. "What do you fellows think?" he 
asked. 

No one answered. At length Nichols took up his 
own query. "It's simk, of course — ^for the present," 
he said. "We began to realize the fact that night, 
after Lane and his wife had gone ashore — ^began to 
grasp the import and consequence of the act we'd 
just witnessed. It was one of those breathless nights, 
I remember, when the big stars come down and float 
on the still surface of the water. As the sound of 
the sampan's oars sank in the distance, Lee Fu, 
beside me at the rail, heaved a deep sigh and stretched 
out his arms. 

" *This life!' he cried softly. * Captain, so marvel- 
lous ! Tell me — ^how do men grow old, and lose their 
fancies, when life offers the constant and divine 
surprise?' 
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" 'Why didn't we throw the diamond overboard 
long ago?' I mused. 'It was easy enough, after 
all.' 

" 'Yes — easy.' Suddenly Lee Fu struck the rail 
with his palm. 'Thus you of the West ignore great- 
ness, and reduce all to a common level. Easy — 
easy! It was easy for Napoleon to conquer nations. 
It was easy for Confucius to be wise.' He struck 
the rail again. 'Listen, my friend. Words weigh 
light against acts. This which we have seen, how- 
ever easy it may be to say, was not easy to do. 
Consider the life of the stone, and the hands that 
have touched it in sorrow, in anger, in despair. 
Consider our own experience. No, no! ... . Or, 
if you like, it was easy for her to do, but not easy to 
be of her greatness. Perhaps this quibble is bet- 
ter—eh?' 

"The remark seemed to require no answer. After 
a while, the even voice went on. 'We have met a 
woman who does not care for diamonds — a woman 
who thinks them a waste of money and admiration. 
We have seen a soul great enough to throw wealth 
away. Ha!' He clapped his hands with a loud 
sound. 'Make no mistake, my friend, because of 
the absence of glamour. This simple act was a high 
one, worthy of the gods. I have lived a long life, and 
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beheld many deeds of power and nobility; but so 
much I never expected to see ! ' 

"A long silence fell. I leaned across the rail, held 
by the fascination of that mirror-like expanse, of 
that expanse bearing up the clear reflections of the 
stars above, but concealing the fallen star. Long 
since, the ripples of the great diamond's plunge had 
died away; the sea had it at last, the good salt 
water — ^not very deep, to be sure, but ebbing and 
flowing, depositing its tenuous cargo, channelling its 
bottom, burying its secrets, the good with the evil, 
in shifting and acaunulating sand. 

" *You believe, then, that the career of the dia- 
mond is finished?' I asked. 

Ah! — that is another question,' said Lee Fu. 
•Time is so long, my friend. Generations pass, 
mountains sink, the bottom of the sea becomes dry 
land.' He leaned towards me. *Who shall deter- 
mine fate, or foretell the end of an immortal stone? ' 

There's always that devil,' I suggested. 

Exactly! .... Captain, the Drifting Dia- 
mond may come up to-morrow, on some ship's 
anchor-flue!' " 
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lUusUrated, Cloth, i2tH0. $1,50 net 

In this book Mr. Blackwood again takes Nature for his theme and 
from various points of view treats Aspects of Nature — ^Trees, Snow, 
Sea, Mountains, Fire, Sand, and so on — ^in their effect upon different 
human beings. He seeks to interpret the powers of Nature as ex- 
pression of life, life similar to our own in kind, though lesser in 
degree. 

London Lavendar 

By E. V. LUCAS. 

Cloth, 1 2mo. $i,ssfi^ 
The fiction of Mr. Lucas is always distinctive, having much of a 
leisurely, literary charm about it. This is particularly true of 
London Lavendar. The story is told in the first person by a middle- 
aged detached man who, on a walking tour, comes upon an inn so 
attractive in appearance that he decides to miss the train that was 
to have taken him back to London, and sleep there that night. As 
it happens, he stays for several years. How this comes about and 
what takes place in the years, is delightfully chronicled by Mr. Lucas. 
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A GREAT RUSSIAN NOVELIST IN ENGLISH 

Dostoevski's Great Novels 
The Brothers Karamazov 
Crime and Punishment 
The Possessed 
The Idiot 
The House of the Dead 

By FYODOR MIKHAILOVICH DOSTOEVSKI. Trans- 
lated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 

Each volume, doth, iimo, ^1.50 net 

Despite the fact that Dostoevski is regarded as one of the greatest 
Russian writers, his work is little appreciated — in fact little known — 
in this country and his most important book, The Brothers Kara- 
mazov, has until its publication but a short while ago been unknown 
here. To the student of Russia Dostoevski's writings are valuable 
as a revelation of the Russian soul; to the student of literature they 
are no less valuable for their masterly character delineations and 
their well wrought out themes; to the ordinary novel reader they 
offer untold enjoyment because of the interest and human appeal of 
their stories. The four novels which, with The Brothers Karamazov 
already published, complete the series, will be published, one at a 
time, at intervals diiring the year. 
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